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APWA SUPPORTS EXTENSION OF OASI 


The American Public Welfare Association has long 
ced major emphasis upon the extension and im- 
ovement of the contributory social insurance system. 
he Association’s goal is clearly set forth on page six 
the statement of principles, “Essentials of Public 
Welfare,” as follows: 

“Social insurance should cover all working people, 
should pay benefits adequate to maintain a decent 
minimum standard of living, and should protect 
against loss of earnings due to unemployment, dis- 
ability, premature death of the family breadwinner, 
and retirement in old age.” 

In view of this position it was considered an op- 
ortunity when the Director was requested by the 





Secretary of the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare to serve with a group of consultants who 
were to advise her on methods of extension of cover- 
age. An outgrowth of the work of the consultants 
was the Secretary’s Report to the President upon 
which he based his August Ist message to Congress. 


If the recommendations contained in the consult- 
ants’ report are translated into legislation, a real step 
forward will be taken toward fulfilling one of 
APWA’s major objectives. Because familiarity with 
these proposals will no doubt be useful as Congress 
proceeds to consider social security legislation next 
year, we are devoting a major article in this issue to 
the report. 
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A Tribute to Gertrude Springer 


FRED K. HOEHLER 
Immediate Past President 


known and loved for 20 years, left this life on 

July 17, after years that were filled with the task 
of encouraging and helping social workers to better 
understand their jobs. Those of us who have served 
in public welfare over that period have inherited a 
memory of her sympathetic understanding of public 
social work when it was an infant, and through the 
years of its growth. 

We were sitting in the office of this busy associate 
editor of the Survey Graphic in February 1939. It 
was cluttered with books, half finished copy, and 
galleys all ready for the next issue. My job as Director 
of the American Public Welfare Association was to 
persuade the associate editor to become “Miss Bailey” 
again for a few months. She protested that nobody 
would be interested—that after all she liked visiting 
people and being with them more than she liked 
writing about them. 

In spite of her protests, I was increasingly con- 
vinced that no one could do the job of writing about 
people in need or people in trouble better than Ger- 
trude Springer. She promised to join the staff of 
APWA as a consultant, and from that day until she 
retired completely from work she was a consultant 
with the Association—and even after her retirement, 
she was “consultant emeritus.” 

For a number of years Gertrude Springer had made 
a lasting contribution to the public welfare services 
around the country. Her interpretation of social work 
and social workers and her depth of understanding 
of the people in need of services made her the finest 
interpreter of a growing public responsibility of pro- 
viding assistance and services to men, women, and 
children. Her role of “Miss Bailey” was original with 
her. Her visits to out-of-the-way places in the United 
States were also her idea, but with the full encourage- 
ment of APWA and public welfare departments 
everywhere. 

Her story of the “backwoods” social worker, or the 
girl who walked the cobblestones or cement sidewalks 
of the small towns and cities, constitutes a most 
precious document on the life of the social worker 


(j ERTRUDE SprincER, the “Miss Bailey” we have 





whose image and service are reflected in Miss Bailey's 
writings. No one who has ever written about thes 
programs in the thirties did so with as wise under. 
standing and as a full a heart as did Miss Bailey. 
Nothing she wrote was emotional because these were 
people doing their day’s work with their fellowmen 
who, for one reason or a dozen, had met misfortune 
or needed kind and helpful advice and sometimes 
needed to be fed and clothed. She understood the full 
meaning of those lines which are also familiar to us: 
“For I was an hungered, and ye gave me meat: 

I was thirsty, and ye gave me drink: I was a 

stranger, and ye took me in: Naked, and ye 

clothed me: I was sick, and ye visited me. . . 

Verily I say unto you, inasmuch as ye have done 

it unto one of the least of these my brethren, ye 

have done it unto me.” 

In 1939 “Miss Bailey” set out again to visit the far 
corners of the social welfare operation. She saw good 
administration, indifferent administration, and poor 
administration—and she wrote frankly and honestly 
about it in her own inimitable way. She pointed out 
the suffering caused people by our own inadequacies 
and by cumbersome and indifferent administration. 
At no time was she bitter about these things because 
she recognized that both those who were in need and 
those who helped were human beings with frailties 
from which we all suffer. But her kindly and under- 
standing way of interpreting our strengths and our 
weaknesses gave us encouragement on the one hand 
and resolve to do better on the other. 

It was a great privilege for the APWA to encourage 
and support some of this visitation to the field. More 
important than that, it brought into social work think- 
ing a new comprehension of the responsibility of all 
men to help their brothers and for each of us to 
strike out, even at the darkest moments, to find light 
and strength for himself. 

The talks she made to the staffs of public welfare 
agencies and to state or national conferences of social 
work provided the inspiration which each of us 
needed to do a better job of helping people. She 

(Continued on page 142) 
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LOULA DUNN 


sociation, as the national spokesman for public 

welfare, has consistently recommended extending 
and improving the old-age and survivors insurance 
program. This principle was one of the twelve points 
in the Public Welfare Platform approved in 1947. As 
summarized in “Next Steps for Action in the Field 
of Federal Welfare Policy,” adopted in early 1951, the 
Association’s program in the field of Federal welfare 
policy includes the following recommendations: 


Ps MANY years the American Public Welfare As- 


“The principle of contributory insurance as a means 
of protecting against loss of income due to predictable 
hazards has not only proved economically sound and 
administratively feasible but is consistent with Ameri- 
can traditions of self-reliance and freedom from the 
inevitable invasion of privacy inherent in public aid. 
The Committee therefore recommends . . . Prevention 
of economic need through a system of contributory so- 
cial insurance which extends to all working people, by 
means of benefits paid on a basis of earned right and 
related to previous earnings, adequate protection 
against loss of income due to retirement, premature 
death of the family breadwinner, disability, or unem- 
ployment.” 


In view of this wholehearted endorsement of con- 
tributory social insurance as the preferred method of 
preventing dependency, APWA was naturally greatly 
interested in the President’s State of the Union Mes- 
sage of February 2, in which he stated: 

“There is urgent need for greater effectiveness in 
our programs, both public and private, offering safe- 
guards against the privations that too often come with 
unemployment, old-age, illness, and accident. The 
provisions of the old-age and survivors insurance law 
should promptly be extended to cover millions of 
citizens who have been left out of the social-security 
system.” 

Following this recommendation, Mrs. Oveta Culp 
Hobby, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
named 12 consultants to advise her on extension of 





Consultants’ Report on Extension of OASI 


This article by the Director of APWA reports on important develop- 
ments relating to OASI. She writes out of her experience as a member 
of the group of consultants called together to advise the Secretary of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare on the extension of OASI. 


old-age and survivors insurance. The group included 
individuals with backgrounds in business, labor, agri- 
culture, and private pension plans, as well as social 
work. * 


Serving with this group was a great privilege. It 
was also a lot of hard work. As requested by the 
Secretary, the consultants made a thorough study of 
various alternatives for extending old-age and survi- 
vors insurance coverage to additional groups of current 
workers, both employed and self-employed. A great 
deal of study and discussion was required. The group 
met regularly over a period of 24 months, with full- 
day meetings each week for most of the time, and 
studied a great volume of data and analyses between 
meetings. It is safe to say that the consultants were 
considerably more expert in social security at the end 
of this assignment than when it began. 


On July 24 the Secretary transmitted to the Presi- 
dent the Department’s proposals based on the recom- 
mendations of the consultants. On August 1 the Presi- 
dent sent a message to the Congress urging the ex- 
tension of old-age and survivors insurance to between 
10 and 11 million additional persons, and the Secre- 
tary concurrently released the consultants’ report. 


These events have great significance for all who are 
intersted in seeing the old-age and survivors insurance 
system expanded and improved so that it can play its 
proper role in preventing dependency. Such expansion 


*The members of the group were: Mr. Reinhard A. Hohaus, 
Vice President and Chief Actuary, Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, Chairman; Mr. Thomas H. Beacom, Vice President in 
Charge of Trusts, First National Bank of Chicago; Dr. Eveline M. 
Burns, Economist and Professor of Social Work, New York School 
of Social Work, Columbia University; Mr. Robert P. Burroughs, 
President and Treasurer of R. P. Burroughs Company, Pension 
and Profit Sharing Plans; Mr. Leonard J. Calhoun, Attorney at 
Law; Mr. Nelson H. Cruikshank, Director of Social Insurance 
Activities, American Federation of Labor; Mr. Wallis B. Dunckel, 
Vice President, Bankers Trust Company; Miss Loula Dunn, Director, 
American Public Welfare Association; Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, 
Secretary, Social Security Committee, Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations; Mr. Hugh F. Hall, American Farm Bureau Federation; 
Mr. Lloyd C. Halvorson, The National Grange; and Mr. A. D. 
Marshall, Manager of Employee Benefits, General Electric Company. 
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and improvement have, of course, long been objec- 
tives of APWA. The actions taken by the President, 
the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and 
the Consultants on Social Security are evidence of 
widespread and growing interest in these objectives— 
interest which rises above the considerations of polit- 
ical party or other affiliation. 

The President’s August 1 message constituted a 
strong statement in support of the contributory insur- 
ance system, which is worth quoting in its entirety: 

“TO THE CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
STATES: 

“In my message to the Congress on the State of 
the Union, I pointed out that there is urgent need for 
making our social security programs more effective. 

“I stated that the provisions of the Old Age and 
Survivor’s Insurance law should cover millions of 
our citizens who thus far have been excluded from 
participation in the social security program. 

“Retirement systems, by which individuals contribute 
to their own security according to their own respec- 
tive abilities, have become an essential part of our 
economic and social life. These systems are but a re- 
flection of the American heritage of sturdy self-reliance 
which has made our country strong and kept it free; 
the self-reliance without which we would have had no 
Pilgrim Fathers, no hardship-defying pioneers, and no 
eagerness today to push to ever widening horizons in 
every aspect of our national life. 

“The Social Security program furnishes, on a na- 
tional scale, the opportunity for our citizens, through 
that same self-reliance, to build the foundation for 
their security. We are resolved to extend that oppor- 
tunity to millions of our citizens who heretofore have 
been unable to avail themselves of it. 

“The Department of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare, with the counsel and assistance of twelve out- 
standing consultants, has been carefully studying the 
difficult technical and administrative aspects of this 
effort. 

“The Secretary of that Department has now recom- 
mended the specific additional groups which, in the 
judgment of the Department and its consultants, 
should be covered under this program. The Secretary 
has also recommended the means by which these ad- 
ditional groups can be brought into the system most 
equitably, with full consideration for the new groups 
as well as those who have heretofore contributed to 
the insurance system. The Secretary’s recommenda- 
tions would effectively carry out the objectives that I 
expressed in my Message to the Congress on the 
State of the Union and I am pleased to transmit 
them to the Congress for its consideration. 


“Under the attached plan, approximately 10, mil 
lion individuals would be offered social security pro 
tection for the first time. About 614 million of thes 
would be brought into the system; the remaining 4 
million would be eligible for coverage under voluntary 
group arrangements. New groups to be covered would 
include self-employed farmers; many more farm 
workers and domestic workers than are now covered: 
doctors, dentists, lawyers, architects, accountants and 
other professional people; members of many State 
and local retirement systems on a voluntary group 
basis; clergymen on a voluntary group basis and sev. 
eral other smaller groups. 


“As the Committee on Ways and Means of the 
House of Representatives proceeds with its studies 
to improve the Social Security Act, I strongly com. 
mend to it this plan for the extension of coverage to 
most of the major groups not now covered by any 
social insurance or public retirement system. This 
is a specific plan for a specific purpose—the extension 
of coverage. Other important improvements in the 
Social Security Act are now under study and will be 
the subject of further recommendations. 


“There are two points about these proposals which 
I cannot stress too strongly. One is my belief that they 
would add immeasurably to the peace of mind and 
security of the individual citizens who would be cov- 
ered for the first time under this plan; the second is 
my belief that they would add greatly to the national 
sense of domestic security. The systematic practice 
of setting aside funds during the productive years to 
build the assurance of basic retirement benefits when 
the productive years are over—or to one’s survivors 
in the event of death—is important to the strength of 
our traditions and our economy. We must not only 
preserve this systematic practice, but extend it at 
every desirable opportunity. We now have both such 
an opportunity and a definite plan. I commend it 
to the Congress for its consideration. 
Dwicut D. E1senHower” 


The Secretary, too, stressed the importance of the 
insurance system, and the advantages of expanding 
it, in her letter to the President: 

“These proposals would permit an additional 10 
million people to begin making contributions to a 
social insurance program which, in the American 
tradition, is designed to provide retirement benefits 
related, in substantial manner, to the previous earn- 
ings and contributions of the individuals who retire 
—benefits paid as a matter of right without a needs 
test. Extension of coverage to 10 million more people 
would be an important long-run step in reducing the 
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EXTENSION OF OASI 


need for public assistance payments out of the gen- 
eral funds of the Treasury. In every respect, I believe, 
this broader participation in the system will be in 
the public interest. . . .” 

The significance of the consultants’ recommenda- 
tions lies not only in the fact that specific proposals 
are made for extending coverage, but also in the fact 
that a group of individuals with such varied back- 
grounds were in agreement on the desirability of 
broad extension of coverage and, in general, on spe- 
cific proposals for accomplishing it. As noted in the 
report, the consultants served as individuals rather 
than as representatives of any organizations with 
which they are affiliated, but their concurrence is 
nevertheless significant. 

The specific recommendations of the consultants, 
as summarized in the report, are as follows: 

“1. Allow coverage under Federal-State agreements 
of members of State and local government retirement 
systems under provisions requiring that all members 
of a coverage group be brought in if any are covered. 


“2. Cover self-employed professional persons on the 
same basis as other self-employed now covered and 
cover internes by deleting the present exclusion of 
services of internes in the definition of employment. 


“3. Cover farm operators on a basis consistent with 
that on which other self-employed are now covered. 


“4. Cover cash wages earned in hired farm work 
regardless of the number of days the individual 
works for a single employer, and remove the exclu- 
sion of workers employed in cotton ginning and the 
production of gum naval stores. 

“S. Cover cash wages of domestic workers re- 
gardless of the number of days the individual works 
for a single employer. 

“6. Allow coverage for ministers and members of 
teligious orders (other than those who take a vow of 
poverty) on a basis similar to that on which other 
employees of nonprofit organizations may now be 
covered. 

“7. Cover employees engaged in fishing and similar 
activities who are now excluded. 

“8. Cover home workers in States without licensing 
laws on the same basis as those in States with licensing 
laws. 


“9. Cover American citizens employed on vessels 
of foreign registry by American employers on the 
same basis as other American citizens working out- 
side the United States for American employers. 

“10. Extend for a limited period the present pro- 
vision giving ‘free’ credits of $160 a month for service 
in the armed forces. 
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“11. Revise the method of computing the average 
monthly wage to provide that the three years in which 
earnings credits were the lowest (or nonexistent) 
would ordinarily be disregarded, but in no case shall 
the period over which the average monthly wage is 
computed be less than the period of time required 
for the worker to obtain fully insured status.” 


The last proposal is designed to meet a problem 
which arises in connection with bringing the groups 
into the program, and doing so as part of an over-all 
improvement in the program. Under old-age and 
survivors insurance, benefits are based on average 
earnings computed, in general, over the individual’s 
entire working lifetime, including periods during 
which he did not work in covered employment. Ex- 
tension of the coverage of the program would there- 
fore mean that the newly covered groups would be 
severely handicapped, so far as benefit amounts are 
concerned, unless some provision were made to over- 
come the disadvantage of late entrance into coverage. 
When the coverage of the program was extended in 
1950, this problem was met by providing that any 
individual with a specified amount of coverage after 
1950 could have his average earnings computed from 
1950 on, instead of from 1937 as previously required. 
For a number of reasons it was not thought wise to 
repeat such a “new start” in 1954. Instead, the con- 
sultants recommended that the individual's worst 
three years be dropped from the computation. By 
making possible the payment of full-rate benefits to 
an individual notwithstanding the fact that his cov- 
ered earnings were low or nonexistent in as many as 
three years, the proposal does away with the need for 
a “new start.” At the same time, because it would 
apply generally to future computations, it gives to 
those already covered the advantage of some protec- 
tion against benefit reductions resulting from periods 
of unemployment, disability, or low earnings. In 
transmitting the Department’s recommendations 
based on this report to the President the Secretary 
pointed out that the report assumed coverage exten- 
sion as of January 1, 1954, and that if coverage is 
extended as of 1955, instead, it may be necessary to 
allow for dropping out four rather than three years 
of lowest earnings. 


The only major groups for which the consultants 
made no recommendations are railroad workers and 
employees of the Federal Government. For each of 
these groups special studies of the relationships of 
their retirement systems to the old-age and survivors 
insurance program are already being conducted. 
Both studies were authorized by the 82d Congress. 





The study of the railroad retirement program and 
its relation to old-age and survivors insurance was 
undertaken by a Joint Congressional Committee on 
Railroad Retirement, and the relation of old-age and 
survivors insurance to the Federal employee retire- 
ment systems is being studied by a Committee on 
Retirement Policy for Federal Personnel. The con- 
sultants therefore made no recommendations concern- 
ing railroad workers and none for civilian or military 
employees of the Federal Government except the one 
for a limited extension of the “free” wage credits now 
provided for military service. (This latter recom- 
mendation has already been put into effect, as ex- 
plained below.) 

Extension of coverage to all working people is, of 
course, only one of APWA’s goals in the old-age and 
survivors insurance program. Other major goals are 
the payment of benefits adequate to maintain a decent 
standard of living and protection against loss of earn- 
ings due to disability of the family breadwinner. The 
consultants’ report recognizes the need for other 
changes, as well as the extension of coverage. The 
report states: 

“In complying with the request that we make 
recommendations regarding extension of cover- 
age, it has not been possible for us to make a study 
of certain other features of the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance program, the existence of which 
means that the present plan falls short in certain 
respects of providing all the various advantages 
which a contributory old-age and survivors in- 
surance system can have for the country.” 


Both the President and the Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare emphasized that other im- 
portant improvements in the Social Security Act are 
now under study and will be the subject of further 
recommendations. 

When Chairman Reed of the House Ways and 
Means Committee introduced a bill (at the President’s 
request) to carry out the recommendation for exten- 
sion of old-age and survivors insurance coverage, he 
stated that the Committee will give the plan careful 
consideration when the Congress reconvenes. Con- 
gressional action on social security was not expected 
this year since the House Committee on Ways and 
Means had appointed a special subcommittee to study 
social security and the Chairman of the subcommittee, 
Congressman Carl T. Curtis of Nebraska, had an- 
nounced that the subcommittee expected to complete 
its findings in time for consideration by the full 
Committee next year. Congressman Reed’s statement 
indicated that consideration of the President’s pro- 
posal will coincide with consideration of the recom- 
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mendations of the subcommittee. 


Congress did, however, take action on two limited 
social security bills before adjournment, and both 
have been enacted into law. As previously mentioned, 
the period for which free wage credits of $160 per 
month may be given for military service has been 
extended through June 30, 1955. The other social 
security measure adopted will make it possible to 
bring employees who are under the Wisconsin State 
retirement system into the old-age and survivors in- 
surance program. The Wisconsin system is unique 
in that for several years it has been designed as a 
supplementary system to old-age and survivors insur- 
ance and could not be fully effective until old-age 
and survivors insurance coverage was made possible. 


It is not possible, of course, to predict what changes 
will be made in the social security system in the next 
congressional session. But the strong position taken 
by the President on the need for strengthening the con. 
tributory insurance system and the recommendations 
of the Consultants on Social Security encourage us to 
look forward to major social security action soon. 


HOBBY AND STASSEN TO ADDRESS 
NATIONAL ROUND TABLE 


Public welfare workers who attend the Biennial 
Round Table Conference December 24 at the Edge 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago will have the oppor- 
tunity of hearing two of the nation’s top public off: 
cials with responsibilities in the social welfare field. 


Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, Secretary, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, will be the banquet| ; 
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speaker. Harold E. Stassen, Director of the newly ha 


organized Foreign Operations Administration, will 
speak at the luncheon meeting on Thursday, Decem- 


ber 3. 


The Advisory Committee on the Round Table met] pe 


on August 3, 1953. They agreed to emphasize gen-| or 


eral sessions designed to keep people abreast of current 
developments. One of the highlights will be a panel 
entitled “Current Issues in Social Security”. More 
than thirty round tables designed specifically to in- 
crease the understanding and skill of public welfare 
people are being set up. 


It has been two years since our last National Round] ¢, 


Table. Current developments in the field make this 
an important year to meet. A record attendance is 
expected. We suggest you make your reservation if 


you have not already done so. 
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Cooperation Between Public Welfare and 
Vocational Rehabilitation in lowa 


A Radio Report by Governor William S. Beardsley with an 


Introduction by Ed Wieland 


Public welfare agencies are devoting more and more time to the alleviation 
of those conditions which cause dependency. A part of this effort consists 
of the use of all available resources from other agencies. In this article 
Governor Beardsley and Ed Wieland, Director of Public Assistance, De- 
partment of Social Welfare, report on joint efforts of the Welfare Department 
and the Vocational Rehabilitation Division. The radio interview occurred 
on Station WHO, Des Moines, and was conducted by Mr. Otto Weber. 


N THE STATE OF Iowa, the Department of Social Wel- 
fare, taxpayers and legislators have been deeply 
concerned over the continued increase in the num- 

ber of persons receiving assistance from the Aid to 
Dependent Children program. As an agency spending 
many millions of the taxpayers’ dollars, each year, we 
felt an obligation to determine exactly why depend- 
ency existed in the cases that were receiving financial 
assistance. To arrive at the answer to the question of 
dependency, the State Administrative Review Unit of 
the Department of Social Welfare made a thorough 
evaluation of the active cases in over 10 percent of 
our counties. Our findings revealed that in 21 per- 
cent of the cases dependency was due to incapacity. 
In each case a careful attempt was made to determine 
what if anything beyond the payment of financial 
assistance had been done to alleviate the problem of 
incapacity. Despite the fact that for many years we 
have had a general understanding between the State 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division and the Depart- 
ment of Social Welfare with respect to referrals we 
found very little factual information to indicate that 
persons within our caseload could not be either fully 
or partially rehabilitated. 


A meeting with Mr. Howard Benshoof, Director 
of our Vocational Rehabilitation Division, resulted in 
the adoption of a plan in which every case receiving 
ADC because of incapacity was referred to the State 
Department of Vocational Rehabilitation on a specific 
form. This form is made available to the counselor 
from that agency. As soon as possible the counselor 
visits the county director or case worker and discusses 
possible approaches in each case referred by the 
agency. During this meeting it is determined whether 
or not rehabilitation fits in the situation and if so a 


specific plan is worked out jointly with representa- 
tives of the two agencies. In instances where a de- 
cision is made but the case is not acceptable for re- 
habilitation a written report on the case disposition 
is filed in the individual’s public assistance case record. 


By a mutual agreement the Department of Social 
Welfare continues to provide a grant of assistance to 
the incapacitated person and his family until such 
time as he is again able to assume either part or all 
of his financial responsibilities. In addition there is 
an arrangement whereby the assistance is continued 
for the family which includes the allowance of the 
person being rehabilitated if absence from the home 
is necessary. When the standards of the public assist- 
ance agency are insufficient to meet the expenses 
outside of the home, the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division supplements the balance of the needs. 

Although the program was initiated only in Febru- 
ary of this year, the experiences that we have had 
definitely indicate that it is a very worthwhile en- 
deavor and one which we believe certainly warrants 
the expenditure of the taxpayers’ funds with the great- 
est possible return over a period of years. A report 
upon the results of the plan is to be prepared at the 
end of the year. Governor Beardsley in the following 
radio interview tells of results as of July. 

Interviewer: Governor Beardsley, I understand you 
have a report today on a partnership arrangement be- 
tween two branches of our State Government. 

Governor: Yes, Mr. Weber, I have on my desk this 
morning a summary of seventy cases in which pay- 
checks were substituted for relief checks, this last 
year, thanks to the cooperative efforts of county wel- 
fare directors and vocational rehabilitation counselors. 
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Before we take up the figures, I would like to re- 
late a story which illustrates the way these Depart- 
ments are working together. It concerns a young 
man, the father of five children, who was severely 
burned in an accident at work. As a result of the 
accident, he lost the sight of one eye, and learned it 
would be necessary to amputate one leg and one arm. 


Understandably, during his stay in the hospital, this 
man worried about the future, and about the welfare 
of his family. His injuries were going to require 
lengthy medical treatment . . . it was obvious he 
could never return to his former job . . . he could 
see no way to support his wife and children in the 
future. He became so depressed that his frame of 
mind was endangering his chance of recovery. 


One day when his wife came to visit him, she told 
him she had applied at the county welfare office for 
Aid to Dependent Children. She had learned the 
family was eligible for ADC, since the children were 
in need and the wage-earner was incapacitated. This 
help would take care of their immediate financial 
problem. 

She also told him the county welfare director had 
explained the services of the State Vocational Rehabili- 
tation Division and that he would have help in get- 
ing into some other line of work, as soon as he was 
able. 

Next morning, his doctor observed that the man 
was in better spirits than he had been at any time 
since the accident. The young father told his doctor 
he had lain awake all night, thankful that he lived 
in a State where provision was made for helping 
people when they really need help. From that day, 
his recovery was rapid. 

Fortunately, this man had been employed in an in- 
dustry covered by Workmen’s Compensation law. 
Workmen’s Compensation benefits provided the nec- 
essary artificial limbs and would normally have sup- 
plied monthly payments for a period of time. The 
rehabilitation counselor, by aptitude tests and inter- 
views, learned the young man would be suited to 
automotive repair work, and would be able to man- 
age his own business. The counselor arranged for a 
lump settlement from Workmen's Compensation, in- 
stead of monthly payments, so the man could go into 
business without going into debt. When the state 
stepped out and the case was closed, the man was 
earning more than three hundred dollars a month, 
and was once again providing for his family without 
help from the county or state. 

Interviewer: Did you say you have reports on 
seventy cases like that, which were handled in the 
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last year, Governor? 

Governor: Not all of them had so tragic a begin- 
ning, Mr. Weber, for which we are thankful. But 
they all do have equally satisfactory endings, and the 
success in each case was due to cooperation between 
welfare and rehabilitation workers. 


The Vocational Rehabilitation Division reported to 
me this week that in the year ending July 1 it had 
successfully closed more than one hundred cases which 
were brought to its attention by employees of the De 
partment of Social Welfare. Seventy of these persons 
had been receiving public assistance. .. . Aid to De 
pendent Children, county relief or Soldier’s Relief. 
Their welfare or relief payments averaged more than 
one hundred dollars a month. Now they are back at 
work, with average earnings of more than two hun- 
dred dollars a month. 

Incidentally, the cost of helping these people back 
on their feet was less than two hundred dollars each 
—not as much as their welfare or relief payments 
for two months. 

Interviewer: Do welfare clients make up the ma- 
jority of rehabilitation cases? 


Governor: No, last year they were less than ten 
percent of the total. Altogether, seven hundred sixty 
persons who had been disabled by accident or disease 
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Entrance in Spring semester, followed by Sum- 
mer Session, permits second-year status in 
the Master’s program next fall. 


Master ef Social Work 


A professional two year curriculum. A generic 
first year; a specialized second year in family 
case work, child welfare, medical social work, 
psychiatric social work, social group work, 
public welfare administration, social welfare 
organization, social work research. Scholar- 
ships and stipends are offered on a competitive 
basis. 


Doctor of Secial Werk 


A professional degree based on a research 
concentration. 


Early inquiry and application advised. 


For further information, write to The Dean. 
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were restored to self-sufficiency through the efforts 
of the Rehabilitation Division, in the year ending 
July 1. 

Interviewer: What sort of services are provided, in 
helping handicapped people become self-supporting, 
Governor? 

Governor: The service depends on what the client 
needs, Mr. Weber. The job of rehabilitation is to 
study the handicap, to analyze the aptitudes or skills 


.| which a man or woman can develop despite the handi- 


cap, and find a place to put those abilities to work. 
Sometimes medical or surgical attention is indicated, 
to reduce the handicap. Sometimes all that is re- 
quired is vocational counseling and locating a suitable 
job. 

In the report I have before me this morning is the 
case of a man whose ankles had been weakened, so 
that he was unable to do heavy work. He was earning 
about one hundred dollars a month, and was drawing 
about fifty dollars a month in Soldier’s Relief. The 
rehabilitation counselor found the man’s abilities were 
suited to factory inspection work, and located a job 
paying three hundred dollars a month. He no longer 
needs help to care for his family. 


In an other case, the man concerned was head of a 
family of four, and was unemployed because his left 
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leg had been amputated. His family was receiving 
Aid to Dependent Children, and the county welfare 
director referred him to the Rehabilitation Division. 
The counselor found a job where the man could sit 
down while he operated a machine. When this case 
was closed, the man was earning nearly two hundred 
and fifty dollars a month, eliminating the need for 
public assistance. 

Interviewer: I imagine more planning might be 
necessary, in some cases. 

Governor: Sometimes a man or woman with a dis- 
ability needs education or training before a suitable 
job can be found. For example, one man served this 
last year had once been a mine worker, but his left 
leg had been injured and he could not pursue that 
occupation. He was receiving eighty dollars a month 
from the United Mine Workers. His family, which 
included six children, had qualified for an additional 
one hundred twenty dollars a month in Aid to De- 
pendent Children. The welfare director referred him 
to the Rehabilitation Division for vocational help. 
He displayed an aptitude for radio repair work, so 
the Division arranged for the necessary training and 
tools. His business is now providing for his family, 
despite his disability. 

Training for a new occupation is often advisable 
when disease brings hardship to a household. One 
man contracted tuberculosis and, after his savings 
were exhausted, the family was forced to apply for 
public aid. The county welfare director brought the 
case to the attention of the Rehabilitation Division 
early enough so plans could be made while the patient 
was still in the sanatorium. His training began with 
bedside tutoring, under medical supervision. This 
gave him a new interest in life and actually hastened 
his recovery. When he was strong enough, he re- 
ceived more intensive instruction in upholstering and 
furniture repair. Eventually, the Division provided 
tools and the materials he needed to start work. He 
is now earning three hundred dollars a month with- 
out endangering his health, and his family of five 
does not need public assistance. 

Interviewer: Do the county welfare directors make 
a practice of referring handicapped persons to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Division? 

Governor: These departments have always been 
cooperative, but an even closer relationship was 
worked out this spring. Now, when a disabled person 
applies for public assistance, the county welfare di- 
rector sends a special memorandum to the State 
Rehabilitation Office. The new arrangement has been 
in effect only a few months, but workers are already 
enthusiastic. Nearly five hundred referrals had been 
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made by the first of July, from sixty-eight different 
counties. Five of these persons were successfully 
placed in suitable employment before the first of 
July, and the others are under study or in training. 
I would like to comment at this point that merely 
providing an employment future for a disabled person 
brings great benefits in human relationships, long 
before it improves the family finances. I often think 
of a little girl whose father had been incapacitated 
for a number of years. The family had been receiving 
Aid to Dependent Children, to keep the children 
with their parents, and the father was referred to 
Vocational Rehabilitation for further help. 


It was found he could learn to be a shoe repairman. 
He was engaged in this training when the little girl’s 
teacher one day asked each of her pupils to tell 
about his father’s occupation. When the girl came 
home, she told how proud she was that she could 
stand up in class and say her father was working. 
That little girl’s pride in her father’s work was worth 
a fortune to him, even before he earned his first dollar. 


Interviewer: As I remember, Governor, sometime 
last year the Vocational Rehabilitation Division 
opened a Center for training severely handicapped 
persons—Have you had a recent report on that? 

Governor: Yes, 1 have had a most encouraging 
report on activities at that Center. As you know, the 
work at this Training Center is concentrated on per- 
sons who have really serious handicaps—disabilities 
which may even prevent them from taking care of 
themselves. The Center opened about this time last 
year, and ninety persons have started rehabilitation 
work there. 

Of these ninety, twenty-two are now employed, and 
fourteen others are ready for employment. This is 
particularly remarkable when you realize the ninety 
trainees included many persons who had been con- 
fined to wheelchairs, or who suffered from such 
crippling diseases as pernicious anemia, muscular dys- 
trophy and severe arthritis. Others were victims of 
polio, cerebral palsy or strokes. 

Interviewer: Would you give us an example of 
these cases, Governor? 

Governor: Yes, I shall be glad to. A woman who 
is confined to a wheelchair as the result of polio took 
three months’ training at the Center, to learn to care 
for herself, and then was able to go to work as a book- 
keeper. Another woman, paralyzed from a stroke, 
received three months’ training to develop her remain- 
ing muscles and then returned to her employment in 
a department store. 


You understand that one of the big problems for 
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people who become handicapped is that they mus 
learn to live with the handicap and take care of them. 
selves. The Training Center offers them an oppor. 
tunity to develop their personal independence whik 
they explore their vocational possibilities. 

For instance, a man with a severe heart condition 
took fifteen weeks’ training in woodworking and 
other hand skills and found employment in a cabinet 
shop. 

Not all these people become actual wage-earners. 
Half a dozen of the women who took training at the 
Center are again serving their families as homemakers, 
despite very serious handicaps. 

Interviewer: Are most of these handicapped persons 
young or old, Governor? 


Governor: Most of them are young, although the 
facilities are open to anyone who can become employ- 
able. One man of sixty-seven years, who wanted to 
return to work despite a recent leg amputation, went 
back to his former job as a salesman after taking train. 
ing at the Center. However, more than half the 
trainees were less than thirty years old, and nearly 
one-fourth were in their teens. They will have many 
useful years in which to put their training to work. 

The cooperation of the various branches of State 
government in conserving the human resources of 
Iowa is one of our most satisfying services. The resto 
ration of faith, hope and self-reliance in those struck 
by misfortune repays our investment in more ways 
than any balance sheet can show. 


ARTHUR ALTMEYER STUDENT LOAN 
FUND 


A student loan fund is being established at the 
University of Wisconsin by Arthur Altmeyer’s many 
colleagues and friends in recognition of his distin- 
guished public service in advancing the objectives of 
social security during the years he was Commissioner 
for Social Security. 

Loans are to be administered by the University and 
are to be available primarily to students who have 
shown special interest in the social sciences, with first 
priority to those with particular interest in social 
security. 

Contributions should be sent directly to Mr. Clark 
Smith, Secretary, The Regents, The University of 
Wisconsin, Madison 6, Wisconsin. They should be 
clearly identified as for the Arthur J. Altmeyer Stu- 
dent Loan Fund. 
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Community Organization for Civil Defense 


ARTHUR W. POTTS 


Civil defense is a continuing concern of public welfare agencies. This article 
emphasizes the importance of the local agency in community planning for 
welfare services in disaster. Mr. Potts is Assistant Chief, Division of Evacua- 
tion and Welfare Services, State of California Office of Civil Defense. 


LANNING for welfare services in disaster is an old 
p responsibility, probably the oldest of the welfare 
+ services. Disasters—fire, flood, famine, pestilence 
and war—have for ages forced society into organiza- 
tion patterns which we now recognize and accept as 
community services of government. The functions 
of fire departments, building and safety codes, health 
departments, flood control, police, are directed toward 
(1) prevention of disaster, (2) protection of people, 
and (3) immediate rehabilitation of people and com- 
munity services following disaster. 

With the creation of atomic power, a new and 
expanded source of danger exists for every commu- 
nity. The effect of such a disaster could destroy a 
city, exhaust its material and human resources or 
require a complete readjustment of society and eco- 
nomic processes within an area. Such a potentially 
destructive force creates a need for a new conception 
of community planning, especially for those persons 
engaged in welfare. 

The acceptance of community organization for war- 
caused disaster depends upon many factors, ideals, 
laws, and personalities; yet war is so much a part 
of government that it is generally acknowledged that 
government must organize to provide the services 
growing out of such disasters. Before a community, 
in the sense of a city, county, state or nation, can begin 
to evaluate and determine the organization necessary 
to meet a potential disaster, that disaster problem 
must be defined in terms which are understood by 
the community. Organization depends upon a recog- 
nition of danger by the people and official action to 
establish organization patterns around which the 
people can rally. We can assume that the danger 
has been recognized, in that Federal and state laws 
and local ordinances have been established in many 
areas throughout the country. 

Primarily the services required in a disaster are 
the same services which are provided every day by 
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government. Disasters demand an ‘increase in the 
volume of these services and an intensification of 
certain services such as fire, police, health and welfare. 
Therefore, government, as the leader in war-caused 
disaster planning, has the responsibility of creating 
a plan of operation which coordinates and utilizes 
all existing public and private resources to meet the 
disaster needs of a community. 

Responsibility of Public Welfare Agencies: Welfare 
programs in civil defense depend upon the public 
agencies to serve as the hub around which disaster 
welfare services can be coordinated into an opera- 
tional plan. The fact that Federal, state and county 
governments have accepted the general responsibility 
for civil defense planning as a public responsibility, 
places upon the public welfare agencies, as a part of 
government, the responsibility for leadership in com- 
munity organization for welfare services. At the same 
time, disaster planning and community planning ac- 
tivities by private agencies are readjusted to meet a 
new expanded community danger. The shifting of 
community planning leadership from one agency to 
another re-emphasizes the fact that all welfare agen- 
cies have community organization responsibilities and 
that leadership changes with changes in social con- 
ditions. 

The acceptance of this responsibility by county or 
local public welfare departments is influenced and 
also dependent on similar acceptance of responsibility 
by Federal and state welfare departments. The inter- 
dependence between local, state and Federal welfare 
agencies is obvious, especially in program acceptance 
and planning. This fact is equally true for both public 
and private welfare agencies and suggests the neces- 
sity for a statement of policy on the responsibility for 
civil defense planning by all national and state wel- 
fare agencies. Local leadership is a reflection of the 
Federal and state agencies’ approval for participation 
in civil defense activities. 
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Local Planning: When the local public welfare 
agency administrator accepts the responsibility for 
developing a welfare disaster plan as a part of a 
national program, he should rightfully be able to 
assume that the national objectives, policies and gen- 
eral patterns of organization have been clarified. He 
should be able to assume that state welfare leadership 
has re-patterned the national policies, objectives, etc., 
to the peculiarities of state laws, agency organization, 
resources and assumed disaster potentials. He should 
be able to review these policy statements and plans 
and obtain such field consultation as he may need to 
formulate a local plan. 

Without attempting to defend or to be critical of 
state and Federal lacks or accomplishments, it must 
be recognized that planning policy statements, ob- 
taining agency participation, formulating process 
documents for disaster operations is equally difficult 
at state and Federal levels. Further, as one welfare 
official said, “Placement on a payroll, whether local, 
state or Federal, does not endow the person with 
unlimited wisdom or clairvoyance.” Atomic disaster 
planning is new and highly conjectural, surrounded 
by many unknown problems and assumptions. Also, 
many of the final policies can only be determined by 
the joint participation of local, state and Federal staff. 
The local administrator must approach his responsi- 
bilities of developing a local plan with the full realiza- 
tion that existing data from Federal and state agen- 
cies are not complete and will require adaptation to 
community conditions. 

In addition to state and Federal inter-relatedness 
in community planning for civil defense, the local 
planning leadership is faced with the question of what 
methods he should use in community organization for 
civil defense. 

It can be assumed that the general organization 
pattern involving four basic functions of mass care, 
emergency aid, registration and inquiry, and evacua- 
tion have been accepted by welfare leaders. The pat- 
terns used to arrange these services within an admin- 
istrative structure may vary, but basically welfare 
agencies regularly perform these functions on an 
individual family basis. The real organization prob- 
lem is to construct a plan of operation which will 
integrate all of the social agency staff, facilities and 
equipment into an organization which can be oper- 
ated as a coordinated unit. 

Organizational efforts vary in each locality and the 
following statements are presented as one approach 
toward the development of a local operational plan. 

MeEtHop oF CoMMUNITY ORGANIZATION 

Authority to Act: Each local welfare administrator, 
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before he can use staff time, must have authority t 
perform the disaster planning functions. This av 
thority in most communities is given by official reso 
tion from the governing body of the agency and 
through assignment of the function to the welfare 
agency by the civil defense office Authority, to become 
effective, must be accompanied with staff time, for 
too often an overloaded administrator is given addi- 
tional duties as a permanent part of this job without 
additional time or staff to perform the tasks. There. 
fore the welfare administrator, accepting the welfare 
disaster planning duties, has the responsibility of ob 
taining additional staff time if needed and scheduling 
his own time to provide the necessary leadership. 

Advisory Committee Planning: Secondly the task of 
planning should be defined as a shared responsibility 
with all other agencies in the community. This 
process of sharing can be effectively initiated by the 
selection of a representative advisory welfare com- 
mittee. The committee’s exploration of the need for 
civil defense and the assumptions and plans being 
made by Federal, state and other target areas creates 
an atmosphere of beginning cooperation. The joint 
understanding of the need and the organizational pat- 
terns, procedures and responsibilities will contribute 
toward the operational performance of all agencies. 
The committee system, with all its limitations and 
time consuming discussions, still provides a means for 
a democratic compromise and agency participation 
in the development of a new workable disaster wel- 
fare organization. 

Agency Understanding: As mentioned previously, 
the national and state understandings of agency re- 
sponsibilities would facilitate the planning at local 
levels. In the absence of such arrangements, local 
understandings can be developed on the principle 
that agencies will participate, that governing bodies 
will authorize executive and staff time to perform 
civil defense functions. These understandings will 
clarify staff and agency disaster assignments in rela- 
tion to the normal or near normal functions of the 
agency. 

Simply, the great variety of public and private 
agencies will have operating staffs in various com- 
munities which can be related to the civil defense 
welfare disaster plan on the basis of the agency’s 
normal function. For example, agencies providing 
case work services, such as family welfare, children’s 
agencies, probation, and mental hygiene, can become 
a part of the emergency aid and service division; 
agencies performing salvage and repair will find an 
enlarged service area for their functions in disaster; 
agencies now providing shelter to single men, insti- 
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tutional care or lodging and feeding services can 
readily become a part of the mass care program; 
housing authorities, real estate boards, rental bureaus, 
and contractors can participate in billeting and in the 
provision of temporary housing for disaster victims. 
Another approach to the assignment of staff to dis- 
aster operations is the assignment by work classifica- 
tion, such as administrative duties, supervisory duties, 
or clerical tasks. Possibly both methods can be used 
effectively. 

Understandings with private social agencies, public 
social agencies, other public or private departments 
and business groups as a part of welfare program 
should give consideration, not only to their assign- 
ment of disaster duties and training to perform these 
tasks, but to post disaster plans for the resumption of 
their normal agency activities. 


Written Plan: Local plans will be of little signifi- 
ance unless they are written, distributed, and un- 
derstood. Even with these processes accomplished, 
operational difficulties in atomic disaster will be 
innumerable. However, a local plan could well 
present: 

(1) A graphic pattern of organization both by 

major and minor functions and be related to 
the administration breakdown for various geo- 
graphical areas such as headquarters, district or 
welfare center areas. 
A clarification to all welfare staffs of how they 
will be alerted and where and when they should 
mobilize on pre- or post-disaster alerts and how 
they will be assigned to operations. 


(2) 


(3) Plans for (a) initiation of operation by disaster 
survey and situation reporting, (b) detailed pro- 
cedures and authority for continued operations, 
(c) activation of facilities, and (d) obtaining 
supplies and other civil defense services. 

Maintenance of Plan: An operations plan for dis- 
aster can be only as effective as it is maintained on a 
current basis. Maintaining the plan is every person’s 
responsibility, but the local welfare administrator can 
contribute materially to the maintenance of an oper- 
ating plan by the use of training programs which 
orient new workers, by tests which give actual prac- 
tice and stimulation to staff members, and by periodic 
reviews of all plans with special emphasis on keeping 
key personnel alert and lists active. Certainly the 
maintenance of a plan is a small investment of staff 
time as compared to the collapse of welfare services 
during disaster operations. 

The attempt to clarify local welfare agency responsi- 
bilities for welfare disaster community organization 
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in no way eliminates the necessity of state and Fed- 
eral welfare administrators’ defining and, in coopera- 
tion with their civil defense counterparts, accepting 
their related responsibilities. Local welfare administra- 
tors are the hub around which the disaster welfare 
program of civil defense is being developed. The suc- 
cess or failure of community planning for welfare 
services in disaster will present to the community as 
a whole public welfare’s ability to assume and per- 
form its public welfare duties on a comparable basis 
with health, police, fire, and other community services. 
Disaster welfare and public welfare administrations 
might well review their role in relation to this new 
and unfortunately continuing responsibility of com- 
munity organization for welfare services in disasters. 


MEDICAL CARE IN PUBLIC ASSISTANCE 


When public assistance people get together, talk 
is apt to turn to medical care. Because of the problems 
of administration in this field, we always want to 
know how the other fellow is doing it in the hope 
that we can get a new idea. To facilitate this exchange 
of ideas APWA released in September the first in a 
series of new publications entitled, “The Role of the 
State Public Assistance Agency in Medical Care.” 


"This first report summarizes the broad aspects of 
the state agency’s role in providing medical care. To 
what degree is there state financial participation in 
costs of medical care? How well are state staffed 
to do the job? What medical care is provided? These 
and other similar questions are dealt with in this first 
report which is entitled, “General Aspects of Medical 
Assistance.” 


Future publications in the series will describe how 
selected state agencies have dealt with subjects such 
as advisory committees, hospital care agreements, 
development of fee schedules for physicians’ and 
dentists’ services, drug agreements, organization and 
administration of medical assistance programs, pooled 
funds for medical expenses, nursing home care cost 
standards, etc. 


This series of publications was embarked upon 
after consultation with the Medical Care Committee. 
The reports are based upon information submitted 
by the state agencies as part of a nation wide study. 
They are written by Pearl Bierman, APWA Medical 
Care Consultant. 

“General Aspects of Medical Assistance” has been 
mailed to all agency members. It can be purchased 
from APWA headquarters at 20c per copy with dis- 
counts of ten percent for orders of ten to 24 copies and 
20 percent for 25 or more. 








Public Welfare-A Major Responsibility 


ELLEN WINSTON 


Regardless of administrative structure, public welfare programs operate at 
a local level. This being true, understanding by local officials is extremely 
important. This article was first presented as a speech to the National 
Association of County Officials at their meeting in Boston on July 14, 1953. 
It contains many significant facts for use in broadening the understanding 
of local officials. Dr. Winston is Commissioner of the North Carolina Board 


of Public Welfare. 


UBLIC WELFARE meets the needs of people where 
p they live—in the communities which you serve 

as county governmental officials. It is tremen- 
dously important then to you that the welfare needs 
of individuals and of families in your counties be 
met effectively and economically. Unless such needs 
are met constructively by public welfare, experience 
has shown that we will have increased social prob- 
lems and increased financial burdens in every com- 
munity. 

PATTERNS OF ORGANIZATION 


The patterns of organization in public welfare differ 
widely from state to state—as do the patterns of 
administration and of financing. This is due largely 
to the fact that the public welfare program in each 
state is based upon state as well as Federal laws. 
Because of these laws at least two levels of financing, 
namely, Federal and state, contribute to its support. 
In many states a third level of financing, participation 
by local government, is involved. It is a fact all too 
little recognized that the basic laws and the amounts 
of money appropriated by the several levels of govern- 
ment determine the limits within which the public 
welfare program must operate in each state, and even 
in each local community. 


Public welfare is not a program divorced from any 
level of government, nor is it a program superimposed 
upon the citizens of a state. The controls of the pro- 
gram continue to reside in the elected legislative and 
appropriating bodies at each of the three levels of 
government. 

A group such as this is particularly aware of the 
wide variation that exists in the degree of direct 
responsibility for public welfare which is carried by 
local governing bodies. It is also true that in spite 
of the Federal legislative base, there are wide varia- 
tions in state structures. These differences from state 
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to state and from community to community attest 
to the fact that county and state governmental bodies 
are to an important extent determinative in the public 
welfare program. Awareness of these differences gives 
a perspective which brings a better understanding of 
the purposes and limitations of the public welfare 
program. 

While a wide range of activities falls within the 
responsibilities delegated to public welfare in the 
several states, public welfare for the purposes of this 
discussion is primarily concerned with these activities 
carried on, with Federal financial participation, by 
state and local public welfare departments. 


Pusiic UNDERSTANDING OF FUNCTION 


Public welfare has become an essential function of 
government. The large amounts of money which 
are appropriated by the governing bodies at the three 
levels of government, the numbers of persons benefit- 
ing from the programs included under public welfare, 
as defined above, and an, increasing emphasis upon 
the specialized skills involved in the administration 
of such programs have led to growing recognition 
on the part of the general public of the major impor- 
tance of this now generally accepted area of govern- 
mental responsibility. At the same time these devel- 
opments have resulted in making the public more 
conscious of the needs of welfare programs and the 
benefits they are supposed to provide. The public is 
particularly aware of any sharp variations in state or 
local practice or policy, in terms of even an indi- 
vidual case, from the general understanding of what 
a public welfare program is or should be. 

It is within this framework that we increasingly 
see the needs of people which are to be met through 
public welfare. They demand increasing skill of 
workers and increasing emphasis upon rehabilitative 
services to the end that people may more successfully 
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A MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY 


be helped to help themselves. Such emphases have 
only been developed and intensified as a result of such 
experimentation on the part of individual localities 
and states directed toward most effective administra- 
tion and with growing realization that welfare services 
are essential in helping to solve the problems of large 
numbers of individuals and families in our increas- 
ingly more complex society. 


MeErTHops For MEETING NEED 


In many states today programs are still handicapped 
by too much preoccupation with legal settlement as 
defined in statutes of an earlier day. We have to a 
large extent moved away, however, from the earlier 
types of assistance which were generally as follows: 

(a) Provision of meager grants in cash, or more 

likely in kind, for people who could live in their 
own or others’ homes; and 

(b) Placement in local institutions known as alms- 

houses, county homes, poor farms, or compa- 
rable designations for persons who could not 
maintain independent living arrangements. 

People of all ages, with a great variety of problems 
and handicaps, were given aid through such provi- 
sions—provisions which were characterized in general 
by low standards of both financial aid and custodial 
care. 

The states began to forge ahead in the welfare field, 
within the definition of this paper, in the latter half 
of the decade of 1910-20. The first states to establish 
departments of public welfare along the lines of the 
contemporary pattern were Illinois and North Caro- 
lina, in 1917. Systems in these two states were often 
compared in those early days because of both their 
similarities and their differences in administrative 
structure, functions, and programs to meet the needs 
of their respective citizenry. Other states widely 
scattered throughout the country likewise moved 
rapidly toward development of public welfare depart- 
ments, so that by the time of the depression of the 
early 1930’s there were in operation 16 state depart- 
ments of public welfare, nine boards of control, and 
six child welfare agencies. It was these organizations, 
along with others rapidly established in the various 
states, that tried to absorb the impact of extensive 
unemployment and the consequent destitution which 
early became a burden too great for the private 
welfare agencies to cope with. Before long, the com- 
bined efforts of state and local governments and of 
the voluntary agencies were insufficient to meet the 
intensively and extensively growing problems. 

The Federal government then entered the picture. 
After experience with a varity of relatively short-term 
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measures, the Federal government enacted the Social 
Security Act in 1935. Through this Act, subsequently 
amended in 1939, 1946, and 1948 with the most signifi- 
cant amendments being enacted in 1950, the Federal 
government assumed responsibility on a large scale 
for the welfare field, including a large share of the 
costs of specific welfare programs in the state. 

You are, of course, familiar with the details of the 
various programs in your own states, especially where 
as county officials you participate in the cost of these 
programs, namely, Old Age Assistance, Aid to De- 
pendent Children, Aid to the Blind, and in many but 
not all states to the Permanently and Totally Disabled. 
Along with the developments in the public assistance 
programs have gone changes in Old Age and Sur- 
vivors’ Insurance which are tremendously significant 
in terms of both immediate and long-term effects upon 
public assistance case loads and hence upon financing. 

It is pertinent to point out that matching formulas 
for Federal participation in the four public assistance 
categories were increased effective October 1, 1952, 
for a two-year period. Unless there is Federal legis- 
lation to extend the date or to remove a terminal date 
entirely, many states, and hence localities, will be 
seriously affected as of October 1, 1954, in terms of 
a reduction in Federal aid. 

During the present administration in Washington 
only one major change has been made at the Federal 
level with respect to the area of public welfare. This 
was the raising of the Federal Security Agency to 
cabinet status as a Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare. So far there have been no announced 
administrative changes as a result of the transfer of 
the various units of the Federal Security Agency to 
the newly established Department. 


STATE VARIATIONS 


Although there continue to be extensive differences 
in responsibilities and organization of public welfare 
with no two states having identical programs, the most 
common pattern of service offered by the state public 
welfare agency, which means in turn the local welfare 
agency as well, has as its core the four public assist- 
ance programs, general assistance, and child welfare. 
There is considerable variation also in actual adminis- 
trative practices. Basic to these differences is whether 
or not the public assistance program is state admin- 
istered, or locally administered and state supervised. 
A further factor is the extent to which various spe- 
cialized programs, which often provide non-financial 
services, have been developed. 

In any consideration of public welfare administra- 
tion, it is important to recognize that the state opera- 
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tion involves many administrative relationships with 
the Federal government in the several cooperative 
programs and that these relationships likewise have 
a direct and important impact on local welfare agen- 
cies. This is true whether or not the state provides 
supervision for locally administered programs or has 
direct administrative responsibility at the state level. 
Hence, it is only by seeing public welfare in such 
perspective that we can fully evaluate it as a major 
responsibility of government and weigh its impact 
upon the lives of the men, women, and children of 
this country. 


Loca VARIATIONS 


As in the case of state agencies, there is wide varia- 
tion in the patterns of local public welfare agencies. 
The general pattern of a county-wide organization 
with responsibility for administering the public assist- 
ance programs, general assistance, and child welfare 
has many differences. General Assistance is least likely 
to be administered or supervised by the state agency 
and at the same time is generally less well financed 
than are programs which are partially or wholly 
financed through Federal and state appropriations. 


Should we consider all local welfare agencies as 
a group we would not give full recognition to the 
differences among them, ranging as they do from 
small counties with a single person responsible for 
the public welfare program to the large city and 
urbanized county department with staffs and finances 
far in excess even of those of some of the smaller, 
more rural states. 


In the partnership of local, state, and Federal agen- 
cies for the administration of public welfare, the local 
welfare agencies should have a significant part in 
policy formation. They play the major role in deter- 
mining not only whether the services which the total 
public welfare program is set up to provide are actu- 
ally available to citizens of the county or community 
but they also determine the quality of services 
rendered. 


Casework SERVICES 


It is at this point that case work as it is defined and 
practiced is of crucial significance. Data for local 
public welfare agencies indicate that as of June 1952 
there were 54,054 positions in local welfare offices. The 
number of assistance cases per visitor ranged among 
agencies from less than 100 to 300 or more, directly 
affecting agency administration and the effectiveness 
of the service rendered. 


Welfare agencies in general recognize that more 
time is required for service to Aid to Dependent 


PUBLIC WELFARE 


Children and General Assistance cases than for Old 
Age Assistance. They realize that the intensive case 
work required in child welfare services, such as 
adoptions and foster home care, necessitates special 
planning so that there will be a limitation on case 
loads for workers to prevent them from carrying too 
large a number of children’s cases. While average 
cost per case month has continued to increase from 
year to year for all the programs, just as other admin. 
istrative costs governmental and non-governmental 
have risen, the average cost for handling an Old Age 
Assistance case is least, followed in ascending order, 
by the case cost of Aid to the Blind, Aid to Dependent 
Children, and General Assistance. Such facts are sig- 
nificant in any consideration of public welfare admin- 
instration and in the understanding of the program 
you, as county governmental officials, would wish 
to have. 


Basic PrinciPLes 


Thus far this discussion has indicated the need for 
public welfare, the increased understanding of its 
function on the part of the general public, and the 
development of methods for meeting this need 
through local, state, and Federal participation. Dif. 
ferences between states and among local communities 
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have been noted. Evidence of local responsibility has 
been indicated. The influence of adequate trained 
personnel upon the quality of service given has been 
stressed. 

With this as a setting, I should now like to empha- 
size seven points which, I believe, directly relate to 
your particular interest in public welfare. 

First, financing of public welfare today still involves 
a substantial contribution from local government. 

Total expenditures for public assistance and general 
assistance, including vendor payments for medical 
care, amounted to $2,451,000,000 for the year ending 
December 31, 1952. The Federal share was slightly 
less than one-half of the total, or 48.3 per cent. The 
contribution from local funds represented only 10.7 
per cent of the total but this amounted to over $263,- 
000,000. Moreover, within individual states the range 
was from no contribution from local funds in Arizona, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Pennsylvania, and Utah, and 
negligible local contributions in several other states 
to 25 per cent or more of the costs from local funds 
in Indiana, Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, Wisconsin, and Wyoming. 

By programs the proportions from local funds 
differed considerably for the year ending December 31, 
1952, with local funds accounting for only 5.9 per 
cent of total expenditures for Old Age Assitance, 
10.1 per cent for Aid to Dependent Children, 7.0 
per cent for Aid to the Blind, 11.4 per cent in the 
39 states with programs of Aid to the Permanently 
and Totally Disabled, and 47 per cent for General 
Assistance. It should further be pointed out that in 
15 states all General Assistance is still paid from local 
funds. 


Inherent in this wide variation in patterns of financ- 
ing are the wide variations in the extent to which 
economic need is met. It obviously makes little sense 
to spend large sums of money to educate a given child, 
to provide for health services for that child, and yet 
to deprive him of a decent and healthful level of food, 
clothing, and shelter through inadequate financial 
assistance. 

Second, public welfare administrators have long 
supported the principle of a single agency to admin- 
ister public welfare programs at the local level as the 
most efficient and effective way in which to make the 
services available. 

In this way the most effective use is made of the 
total resources available from all sources to meet the 
welfare obligations of government. In this way, also, 
the most effective integration of services to reduce 
dependency and make use of all potential resources 
is achieved. Such integration is essential in an effective 


and progressive public welfare program directed 
toward reducing need for financial assistance and help- 
ing individuals to gain or re-gain self-supporting 
status. 

The recently published statement of principles by 
the American Public Welfare Association, in discuss- 
ing the importance of a single agency at each level 
of government, states: “This arrangement contributes 
to a consistent philosophy of public welfare and an 
adequately comprehensive program. The person with 
a problem knows where to turn. The citizen, together 
with his elected representatives, knows whom to hold 
responsible for the carrying out of the program. All 
services, including those requiring special knowledge 
and special skill, should be centralized within this 
single agency.” 

Third, the organization for policy formulation and 
administrative decisions regarding public welfare 
should provide for participation from both state and 
local governmental levels. 

Even in a state administered system it is essential 
that the thinking and the advice of people at the 
county level, including both representatives of govern- 
ment and of lay citizens, be sought with regard to 
a program which has such tremendous impact upon 
every community. Increasingly we are recognizing 
the importance of lay boards and advisory committees 
in public welfare administration. This is important 
in order that there may be sharing in this major 
responsibility by local groups regardless of the actual 
administrative structure within a given state. 

There are differences in states with regard to the 
basis for such boards and committees. Some are 
established on the basis of statute. Others are estab- 
lished wholly upon administrative directives. The role 
of local officials likewise varies but should have par- 
ticular attention. Many of us think that for such an 
essential function of government as public welfare 
a lay board, provided for by law, is a valuable and 
effective means of keeping the public welfare program 
close to the needs and judgment of the people. 

In our own state, we have the advantage of a lay 
board in every county. Also, through the splendid 
cooperation of the Association of County Commis- 
sioners, an advisory committee to the State Board of 
Public Welfare is being set up by this association of 
county governmental officials. Experience indicates 
that with the many inter-relationships, both adminis- 
trative and financial, any step which will strengthen 
the understanding of the program and the cooperative 
approach to various problems is highly valuable. 

Fourth, public welfare, state and local, must be 
administered in such a way as to serve best both the 
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individuals in need and the general public. 

This means constant attention to efficient, econom- 
ical adminsitration consistent with a high standard 
of public service. It means clearly defined policies as 
the basis for granting financial assistance, equitably 
administered throughout a given state. It means 
detailed investigations and periodic re-investigations 
of the financial circumstances of persons seeking and 
receiving public aid. It means careful attention to 
laws which may reduce the need for public aid 
through emphasis upon family obligations. It means 
resourcefulness in helping develop work opportunities 
within the family group consistent with the fact that 
the case loads consist of persons too old to work, too 
young to work, or too disabled to work. It means an 
administration committed to carrying out legal respon- 
sibilities in such a way that services will be rendered 
constructively and effectively, and that such services 
will be . mmensurate with the costs to the public. 
It means an administration in which both govern- 
mental officials and the general public have all perti- 
nent facts and that measure of participation in the 
program which brings complete confidence. 

Fifth, there must be constant reporting to the public 
with regard to public welfare. 

This is an essential function of government and 
we have an obligation to see that the public under- 
stands as fully as possible the ways in which this 
function of government is carried on and the policies 
which direct it. Public welfare is indeed public busi- 
ness. Regular, detailed, responsible accounting with 
regard to programs, policies, finances, case loads, etc., 
should be given major attention. 

It is important, furthermore, that the public have 
a basis for evaluating reports on individual problem 
cases that attract attention from time to time. Often 
these special cases are found to be receiving General 
Assistance rather than aid through one of the coopera- 
tively financed programs. General Assistance, as we 
have indicated, is largely a local responsibility and is 
made available under a wide variety of local adminis- 
trative policies. 

It is the exceptional case which attracts public 
attention. For each of these there are hundreds of 
cases of which the public is not aware, in which the 
individual and family are being given assistance 
quietly, helpfully, and constructively in terms of their 
own needs. 

Public welfare administrators need particularly the 
help of local officials in giving a true interpretation 
and a full accounting of public welfare as a major 
governmental responsibility today. 

Sixth, cooperation with other public services and 
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Analyzing and Predicting 
Juvenile Delinquency 
with the MMPI 


Starke R. Hathaway and Elio D. Mon 
chesi, editors. The studies reported here 
show how the Minnesota Multiphasic 
Personality Inventory can be used to help 
identify youngsters likely or unlikely to 
become delinquent. An important step 
forward in the problem of delinquency 
prevention and treatment. $3.50 
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with the voluntary agencies in the social welfare field 
is essential to better meeting the needs in every com- 
munity for social services. 


Public and voluntary services are complementary. 
There are many valid distinctions between the two 
types of service which need not be given here. The 
point is that we are far from meeting the needs in 
this country for welfare services, broadly defined, 
taking into account all of our public and voluntary 
resources for non-financial and financial services. Some 
communities may provide adequately for financial 
aid but not for non-financial service or vice versa. 
In large sections of the country there is great inade- 
quacy in both areas. Therefore, our best efforts are 
called for to make the most effective use of all services 
now available and to work together to provide for 
unmet needs, 

Seventh, the major emphasis in public welfare today 
should be upon preventive and rehabilitative services. 

Where public welfare is identified simply as a 
relief-giving agency it has not kept step with the 
leadership in the field. At the same time it is ques- 
tionable whether under such circumstances the full 
values of the program are being realized by the com- 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Social Security and Social Services in 
the Five-Year Plan of India 


WILBUR J. COHEN 


Early this year a group of leaders in the social welfare field returned from 
attendance of the International Conference of Social Work in India. With 
them they brought a wider knowledge of international social welfare 
problems and much insight into the affairs of present day India. A mem- 
ber of this group was Mr. Cohen, who is Technical Advisor to the Com- 
missioner Social Security, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
We are pleased to publish here his description of India’s efforts to improve 
the lot of her people. 


wn Decemeber 8, 1952, while I was in India attend- 

(] ing the International Conference of Social Work 

and the International Child Welfare Conference, 

the Prime Minister of India, Mr. Nehru, announced 
the issuance of his revised Five-Year Plan. 

When I read the Plan I was struck by the frank 
way in which many of India’s complex economic and 
social problems were discussed; the democratic man- 
ner in which the recommendations had been arrived 
at, the difficult problem of resolving priorities among 
many competing needs, and the magnitude of the task 
ahead of the Indian people and their Government. 

In March 1950, the Government of India established 
a Planning Commission. Nehru was chairman and 
there were five other members. For fifteen months 
this Commission made a careful study of the prin- 
cipal problems affecting the economic and social de- 
velopment of the country. It consulted with various 
departments of the Central and State Governments, 
an Advisory Board, and panels established on differ- 
ent subjects. Its first report was a document of nearly 
300 pages which was widely distributed for discussion 
and comment. Eighteen months later the summary 
of the revised plan was published, taking into account 
the comments and criticisms of the earlier proposal. 
The Draft Outline was submitted for discussion on 
the basic premise that— 

“Planning in a democratic State is a social process 
in which, in some part, every citizen should have 
an opportunity to participate. To set the patterns 
of future development is a task of such magnitude 
and significance that it should embody the best 
thought of the country and reflect as fully as pos- 
sible the impact of public opinion and the needs 
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of the community. . . . The success of the Plan 
will depend on the extent to which it enlists the 
association and cooperation of the people.” 


One cannot help but be impressed by the democratic 
process and approach embodied in the Plan. India 
with 360 million people is the second largest country 
in the world—and the largest country in the world 
with a democratic form of government. The new 
Republic is only three years old. The Government 
must face the electorate again within the next four 
years for a review of its achievements or its failures. 
Despite the need for haste and the possibility of hand- 
ing down a plan from above, the Government took 
the slower but more basically sound approach of con- 
sultation and criticism of a preliminary plan. 


The revised plan shows the impact of the consulta- 
tions, and of public opinion and pressures. The total 
expenditures under the revised plan for the five-year 
period increased more than $1 billion, or more than 
one-third from the earlier draft. Each of the main 
programs was increased. Agriculture and commu- 
nity development received the major share of the 
increases in keeping with the policy decision to im- 
prove food production to try and make India self- 
sufficient in foodstuffs in the near future. But expen- 
ditures for the social services were also increased. 


Overatt SUMMARY OF THE PLAN 


The Five-Year Plan involves an outlay by public 
authorities of $4,138 million over the period 1951-56 
of which 20 per cent is for social services and reha- 
bilitation. Approximately 60 percent of the total ex- 
penditures are to be met by the Central Government 
and 40 percent by the States. The Plan, however, 
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envisages a deficit of $1,310 million or about 32 per- 
cent of the total cost. This gap can only be met 
through foreign aid, increased taxation, or deficit- 
financing or some combination of these methods. 

The Plan contains some illustrative targets as to 
what it is hoped to achieve by the end of the five-year 
period. Rice production is estimated to increase about 
4 million tons, wheat production about 2 million tons, 
cotton about 1.26 million bales. Finished steel is esti- 
mated to increase from 980,000 tons to 1,370,000 tons; 
and roads from 29.5 thousand miles to 33.1 thousand 
miles. Hospital beds are estimated to increase from 
106 thousand to 117 thousand and the number of dis- 
pensaries from 6,587 to 7,455. 

Another index of the Plan’s objectives is that during 
the five-year period India will invest in irrigation 
and power development as much as had been in- 
vested for this purpose during the preceding century. 

These objectives are illustrative of the notable im- 
provements which the Plan aims to achieve in five 
years. 


EcoNoMIc AND FiscaL ASPECTS OF THE PLAN 


The many questions and priorities discussed in the 
report and the recommendations made can only be 
really comprehended in relation to the basic economic 
problems which India faces and which they have 
attempted to deal with in the Plan. The magnitude 
of the task and the need for long-range planning in 
India then becomes apparent. 

The national income of India in 1951 was about 
$18 billion or about 15 percent of U.S. national in- 
come. Per capita national income was about $50 per 
year in India compared to about $1300 for the US. 

The basic problem which the Planning Commission 
had to deal with was that in the face of such a low 
standard of living there is little room for saving, 
which is the key determinant of expansion of the 
standard of living in the long run. Investment in 
capital expansion under the Plan is estimated to run 
to only 5 percent of national income. The Soviet 
Union devoted 25 percent and more in its first series 
of 5-year plans. Consequently, there will be only a 
very modest increase in the overall standard of living 
in India in the immediate future. 

By the end of the Five-Year Plan it is estimated 
that the national income will increase about 11 percent 
but about half of this will be consumed by the in- 
creased population by that time. 

In order to double per capita incomes from $50 
per year to $100 a year the report estimates that it will 
take about 27 years, that is to 1977. This result can 
only be achieved by increasing the rate of saving as 
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a proportion of national income from 5 percent to 
20 percent in 1968 and maintaining it at that rate for 
the next 10 years. This represents a high level of 
effort for India since it will necessitate directing into 
investment as much as 50 percent of the additional 
income realized each year after 1956. 

India has about five or six times as many persons 
per square mile as we have in the United States, 
India’s population is increasing about 5 million per 
year. This results from about 12 to 15 million births 
per year and from 7 to 10 million deaths. Some of 
the demographic and economic experts in India be- 
lieve that unless some new factor intervenes, the 
growth of population will continue to drag the pres 
ent low standard of living downward. 

Inauguration of the Plan may arrest this downward 
cycle. But unless some wholly new factor is injected, 
it will be a long, hard effort to raise the standard of 
living appreciably so that poverty, mass disease and 
illiteracy are eliminated and housing and medical 
services are available generally. 


THe Community DevELopMENT ProcramM 


The objective of the community development pro- 
gram under the Plan is “to initiate a process of trans 
formation of the social and economic life of the vil- 
lages.” The task is how to change the outlook of the 
sixty million families living in the country-side, arouse 
enthusiasm in them for new knowledge and new 
ways of life, and fill them with the ambition and the 
will to live a better life. 

The report points out: 


“The peasant’s life is not cut into segments in 
the way the Government’s activities are apt to be; 
the approach to the villager has, therefore, to be a 
co-ordinated one and has to comprehend his whole 
life. Such an approach has to be made through 
an agent common at least to the principal depart- 
ments engaged in rural work, namely, the village- 
level worker.” 

The broad character of the work is shown by the 
fact that the main lines of activity which will be 
undertaken in a community project are: agriculture 
and related matters, communications, education, 
health, supplementary employment, housing, training, 
and social welfare. 

There are about 600,000 villages in India and some 
100,000,000 people live in villages of less than 500 per- 
sons. While $180,000,000 is allocated for the com- 
munity development program under the Plan, this 
amount will not make it possible to reach all of the 
villages. But the program is an important one in 
which both U. S. technical assistance and the Ford 
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Foundation are playing an important role. 


Tue Soctat Services 

In appraising the program for expanding the social 
services in the Five-Year Plan, it should be kept in 
mind that the Government of India is committed in 
principle to the objective of what we would call in 
the U. S. the “welfare state.” The Constitution of 
India establishes certain “directive principles of State 
policy” among which are: 

“The State shall, within the limits of its economic 
capacity and development, make effective provision 
for securing the right to work, to education and 
to public assistance in case of unemployment, old 
age, sickness, disablement, and other cases of un- 
deserved want.” 

The chapter in the Five-Year Plan on the social 
services includes a discussion of eight topics: health, 
education, labor, housing, social welfare, welfare of 
backward classes, rehabilitation of displaced persons, 
and employment. This is a broad definition of social 
services and indicates the broad perspective of social 
problems which one must necessarily have in under- 
developed countries where all problems seem to run 
together and there is not the degree of specialization 
we have in our professions. 

Health. In the field of health about $200,000,000 is 
allocated for the following purposes: 

1. Provision for safe water, drainage and sanitation. 

2. Control of malaria and tuberculosis—the two 

most important public health problems in India. 

3. Preventive care of the rural population through 
health units and mobile units. 

Health services for mothers and children. 
Training of doctors and other medical personnel. 
Self-sufficiency in drugs and equipment. 

. Family planning and population control. 

The Plan allocates $1,300,000 of the health funds 
for family planning and population control. In this 
connection the report states: 

“The rapid increase in population and the pres- 
sure on the limited resources available have brought 
to the forefront the urgency of problems of family 
planning. The main appeal for family planning is, 
however, based on considerations of health and 
welfare of the family. Family limitations or the 
spacing of the children is necessary and desirable 
in order to secure better health for the mother and 
better care and upbringing of the children. Meas- 
ures directed to this end, therefore, form part of 
the public health program.” 

Education. The Plan provides for about $300,000,- 
000 for education of which nearly 25 percent will 
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come from the central government and about 75 per- 
cent from the States. A recent study, “Compulsory 
Education in India,” published by UNESCO, presents 
estimates of the tremendous cost of universal, com- 
pulsory and free primary education for India, point- 
ing out: 

“The inevitable conclusion, therefore, seems to 
be that, in the present financial position of the 
country, a programme of universal education is a 
utopia concept. The great challenge, therefore, 
which all educationists have to face is this: can this 
total cost be reduced in some way to a figure which 
would make universal education financially prac- 
ticable? Or, in the alternative, would it be possible 
to raise additional revenues in some way so as to 
enable the Government to meet this huge bill? This 
involves the much bigger issue of how far it is 
possible in the near future to develop the productive 
resources of the country to such an extent that ade- 
quate funds could be made available for the expan- 
sion of educational facilities on a scale commen- 
surate with the needs of the situation.” 


Labor. The labor section of the report reviews in- 
dustrial relations, wages and social security, working 
conditions, employment and training, and produc- 
tivity. About $15,000,000 is allocated for these pur- 
poses during the five-year period. Obviously, this does 
not permit any significant improvement in these pro- 
grams during this period but it does allow for im- 
provements in inspection, administration and research. 

The social insurance system of India was enacted 
in 1948.* It is primarily a health insurance program. 
It first came into operation in 1952 and will be put 
into effect in additional communities during 1953 
and 1954. It provides for maternity benefits and med- 
ical services, cash wage-loss benefits during sickness, 
and cash benefits for injury, disability or death due 
to work-connected accidents. 

The Provident Fund Act which became law in 
1952 provides for employers and employees contribut- 
ing to a retirement fund. It extends only to six major 
industries and the Plan provides that a program for 
its extension to all the industries employing 50 or 
more persons should be drawn up. The report does 
not discuss the obvious limitation of paying the re- 
tirement benefit in a lump-sum rather than in regular 
monthly payments. Mention is made, however, that 
“appropriate machinery should be set up to examine 
and review the existing social legislation to suggest 
the necessary modifications.” It seems fair to assume 





*For a detailed article on the social insurance programs see 
Cohen, Wilbur J., “Social Security in India,” Social Security Bul- 
letin, May, 1953. 
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this is intended to cover all social legislation. 
Housing. The Plan provides for nearly $100,000,000 
for housing. About 80 percent of this amount will be 


from the central government and 20 percent from the 
states. 


Social Welfare. It is important to keep in mind 
that there is no Department of Welfare in the central 
government in India nor in most of the states. The 
report states: 


“It is envisaged that within the limitations of 
their resources the Central and State Governments 
and the local authorities will strive to undertake 
more direct responsibility in respect to social wel- 
fare than hitherto.” 


The Plan also provides for expanding the role of 
voluntary social service organizations. A sum of 
$8,000,000 is allocated for subsidies to voluntary 
groups. The report points out: 

“Voluntary organizations engaged in social work 
can greatly enlarge the scope of the national plan. 
In particular, they may attempt to develop fields of 
constructive work for women, youth and teachers 
in schools. These three groups have a vital part to 
play and their potential for creative activity still 
remains far from realized. .. . As voluntary action 
develops, an increasing number of functions can 
be entrusted to voluntary agencies. Extension of 
voluntary work would not only make for economy 
but would also enable State personnel to give 
greater attention to other tasks.” 


The Planning Commission points out the need for 
further training for social work, additional social re- 
search and investigations, the establishment of ma- 
chinery to study existing social legislation and to sug- 
gest necessary changes, a study of the endowments of 
voluntary agencies with a view to suggesting legisla- 
tion for using these funds for welfare programs, the 
establishment of an expert committee to evolve na- 
tional standards of physical fitness, the establishment 
of an advisory committee to review the progress on 
prevention and treatment of social vice, and the need 
for the establishment of a National Bureau of Correc- 
tional Administration to study the administration and 
programs in the States, undertake experimental work 
and pilot projects and function as a center for in- 
formation and guidance. 


While the Plan mentions in a general way the 
importance of activities for the welfare of women 
and youth and the need for family counselling and 
rehabilitation, it is most specific with respect to child 
welfare. Among the aspects of child welfare needing 
special attention are: 
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(1) the need to supplement the diet of children, 
especially in the case of under-nourished children in 
schools and other institutions; 


(2) pilot projects for dealing with the problem of 
feeble-minded children; 

(3) child guidance clinics; 

(4) establishment of day nurseries to look after the 
children of working mothers; 

(5) maintenance and management of playgrounds; 

(6) organization of children’s centers, including 
playgrounds, libraries, a stage and facilities for arts 
and crafts; 

(7) establishment of licensed institutions for chil- 
dren. 

Two other problems mentioned are (1) the need 
for uniform juvenile delinquency legislation (already 
prepared), the establishment of a suitable agency for 
enforcing such legislation, and the formation of juve- 
nile aid committees in cities, and (2) the need for 
greater coordination and better leadership in the sev- 
eral hundred child welfare organizations. 

Backward Classes. The Plan also provides for 
$80,000,000 for the welfare of backward classes such 
as the tribal people numbering some 18 million, the 
lower castes numbering about 50 million, and some 
nomadic tribes believed to number over 5 million. 
While untouchability has been abolished by the con- 
stitution, there is still a large and long task ahead 
in eradicating the effects of the caste system. 

Refugees and Rehabilitation. As a result of Parti- 
tion in 1947 both India and Pakistan were faced with 
an enormous refugee problem. Some 7!4 million per- 
sons moved from Pakistan to India, and several 
million moved from India to Pakistan. This mass 
migration has caused great suffering and many prob- 
lems of resettlement, housing, relief, institutional care, 
rehabilitation, and problems of compensation. The 
Five-Year Plan includes $170,000,000 for rehabilitation 
for refugees. 

ConcLusIoN 


As I saw the magnitude and variety of the problems 
which India faces, I, like many others, tried to figure 
out how to break the vicious circle which had kept 
the Indian people in poverty, ignorance, disease, and 
malnutrition. Where do you begin? How do you 
work on so many fronts at the same time? 

Is there reason to hope that there is sufficient time 
for India to solve its problems? Can it meet the needs 
of the starving millions, the college graduates who 
are unemployed, the 5 million new mouths to feed 
every year? 

Like every optimist I searched for some sign of a 
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miracle on the horizon to solve the dilemma. And 
here is what I found: that technical assistance may 
bring forth something which will help to give India 
some time to meet its long-run problems. At Cut- 
tack, in Orissa, India the Rice Research Institute is 
working on a project of hybridization and selection 
of varieties of rice. With the Indian Government as 
host and FAO as sponsor, ten countries are cooperat- 
ing in this project. 

What this means can be gathered by comparison 
between the yields of rice in different countriés. Japan, 
for example, gets 2,352 pounds of rice per acre while 
India’s yield averages less than a third of that. India 
has the largest acreage of rice in the world but she 
has relatively the lowest production. If India could 
increase her rice yield per acre, if not to the Japan 
level but only to that of China, which is double 
India’s, she could have 25 million tons more rice per 
year from present acreage. 

Recently, the Government of India announced it 
had decided to launch a nation-wide campaign to 
popularize the Japanese method of rice cultivation. 
The system consists of plowing to the correct depth, 
the selection of good seeds, the use of fertilizers, and 
threshing the paddy by small winnowers instead of 
beating the crop against wooden planks or treading 
by bullocks. 

The precarious food situation in India may be sum- 
marized by noting that before World War II India 
imported about 1.5 million tons of foodstuffs per year 
while the Five-Year Plan assumes that for the next 
few years about 3 million tons of food will have to be 
imported each year. It is doubtful whether India can 
become self-sufficient in food in the next five years. 
Some of the food experts with whom I spoke said 
they doubted whether self-sufficiency in foodstuffs 
could be achieved before 10 to 15 years. 


As modest as the goals of the Five-Year Plan are 
there are many obstacles to its successful completion. 
For instance, how will the $1,310 million deficit in 
the cost be financed? One of the important ways in 
which India can meet this deficit and improve its 
basic economic status is to obtain foreign aid. The 
conditions for foreign investment in India are favor- 
able. The government is stable and democratic. The 
present policy of the Government about repatriation 
of capital and remittance of profits is liberal. Na- 
tionalization is not an immediate threat and the con- 
stitution provides for compensation for anything 
taken over. Taxation is not discriminatory. 


There are difficulties with which to contend—a low 
level of labor productivity, high taxes, controls, and 
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delays—but according to the London Economist “any 
concern which is prepared to make itself a part of 
India’s life, to make its management Indian as far 
as it can, and to look at the problems of its Indian 
business from an Indian point of view, will find not 
only a warm welcome but, even more important, 
ample opportunities for making a profit.” It is sig- 
nificant that four less-developed countries have pro- 
posed the formulation of an ethical code to govern 
the conduct of governments toward national and 
foreign investors. Such a code, they believe, would 
go a long way toward removing the grounds for sus- 
picion of private investment held by many nationalist 
movements in many parts of the world. 


The London Economist has highlighted the 
dilemma before us in its review of “India’s National 
Plan” (Dec. 20, 1952, pp. 801-802): 


“It rests with the free nations of the world to 
decide whether, in the widest sense, India is a good 
investment. Yet their decision is, whether they like 
it or not, set in a framework of drama and destiny. 
Side by side in Asia the two most populous and 
ancient cultures the world has ever known are on 
the brink of an experiment of change and moderni- 
sation. China’s transformation will take place un- 
der the star of Communism and total rule. If the 
Soviet analogy holds good, the people will be bat- 
tered into economic growth. India, in choosing the 
way of liberal democracy, has renounced the 
weapons by which spectacular progress can be 
achieved. Left to its own poverty, it cannot win 
the race to economic strength in which, in the eyes 
of all Asia, it is now engaged against China. 


“Yet India has potentially a great asset which 
China very largely lacks. It is the friendship and 
support of wealthier lands enjoying or capable of 
creating an exportable surplus of capital. India’s 
achievements since independence leave no doubt of 
its determination and of its ability to maintain a 
democratic society. Even if there were no cold war 
with Communism, the West would have to take a 
vital interest in this vast attempt to transpose into 
the Asian key the experiment of free society. As 
things are, the challenge is clear, for the totalitarians 
have reached India’s frontiers and, willy-nilly, the 
contest is engaged. In such conditions it would be 
folly on the part of the British Commonwealth or 
of the United States to withhold the margin of 
assistance which could hold India level in the race 
and enable it to achieve economic advance within 
a tolerant and humane society.” 





Legislative Developments in the States 


We are reporting here on legislative developments in states not includei 
in the July issue. Other states remain to be reported upon in the next issue 


since their sessions were not over when this went to press. 


ARIZONA 


ELFARE was not an important issue in the Arizona 
W Legislature this year. A bill establishing a pro- 
gram of industries for the blind was passed while 
bills to increase maximums failed. 

ust under 200 bills affecting California’s social 
J welfare program were introduced by the 1953 Leg- 
islature. Forty-four of these received Legislative ap- 
proval and were signed by the Governor. Legislation 
was adopted which modified further the limited lia- 
bility of relatives to support their aged parents by 
permitting such relatives to deduct from their gross 
income a flat 20 per cent in lieu of income tax and 
other tax payments before applying the Relatives Con- 
tribution Scale included in the law to set the max- 
imum liability of relatives to support. Stepfathers were 
made legally liable for the support of their stepchil- 
dren if financially able to provide such support. Such 
liability is limited to the wife’s community property 
interest in the husband’s income. 

Legislation which would have permitted filing of 
liens or recovering from the estates of deceased recip- 
ients as well as legislation which would have created 
a category of public assistance for the permanently 
and totally disabled failed to receive approval of the 
Legislature. Modifications were made in the statutes 
pertaining to prompt payment of assistance which 
require payment of aid within the “minimum pos- 
sible length of time.” 

Although several bills were introduced which would 
have made public assistance records available to the 
public in varying degrees, none of these passed. Sev- 
eral laws affecting adoptions were enacted. These were 
directed toward clarification of existing law without 
substantive change and alterations in the agency 


adoption program with the objective of expanding 
the public agency program. 


CALIFORNIA 
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public welfare programs in Colorado became law. One 
bill affected the Old Age Pension program by chang. 
ing the date for consideration of property transferred 
without fair consideration from 1933 to the five-year 
period immediately prior to date of application. The 
same bill revised the “institutional status” provisions of 
the Old Age Pension Act—insofar as Class A (per. 
sons over 65 years of age) and Class B (persons be 
tween 60 and 65 years of age) OAP recipients are 
concerned—to bring such provisions into full con- 
formity with the institutional status provisions st 
forth in the 1950 Amendments to the Social Security 


Act. Another law was enacted which extended the 
Health Department’s standard setting authority to all 
medical institutions in the state, both private and 
public (both public and private had been covered be. 
tween 1907 and 1947, at which time a new bill had 


omitted the public institutions). 


A third law established a new classification of Old 
Age Pension recipients, namely, Class C recipients, 
who are defined in the Act as otherwise eligible per- 
sons sixty years of age or over committed to State 
mental institutions. (Article XXIV of the Colorado 
Constitution provides that 85 per cent of sales and 
liquor taxes, together with a small amount of other 
taxes, be placed in the Old Age Pension Fund and be 
used for no purpose other than the payment of Old 


Age Pensions.) 


Other legislation enacted of general welfare interest 
included a bill establishing a “State Board of Control 
for State Homes for the Aged,” which designated the 
Director of the Colorado State Department of Public 
Welfare and the Director of the Colorado State De- 
partment of Public Health as members of the seven- 
member board. The General Assembly, however, did 


not appropriate any funds for the construction, opera- 








uriNG the Thirty-Ninth Session of the Colorado 
General Assembly several bills relating to the 
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tion, or maintenance of such “Homes for the Aged.” 
The General Assembly, also, by resolution, extended 
for an additional year its own five-member “Legisla- 
tive Interim Committee on Care of the Needy Aged.” 


ConNECTICUT 


ELFARE WAS an important issue in this session of 
W the Connecticut Legislature. During the past 
year at the request of the Governor an extensive study 
was made of the Welfare Department and its pro- 
gram. On the basis of this study many legislative 
proposals were drafted. Some forty bills requested by 
the Welfare Department became law. Some of the 
more important of these were the following: Aliens 
were made eligible for Old Age Assistance; Aid to 
the Permanently and Totally Disabled was estab- 
lished; an “omnibus” bill was passed changing many 
welfare laws in the interest of efficiency and economy 
and clarifying long standing confusion in over-lapping 
administration between the State and the towns; and 
the Uniform Reciprocal Enforcement of Support Act 
was adopted. The only major bill which did not pass 
was one designed to clarify responsibility for child 
welfare between the State and the counties. 


FLoripa 


ELFARE ALSO received much consideration at this 
W year's legislative session in Florida. Among the 
bills passed was one establishing a new Aid to the 
Permanently and Totally Disabled category, another 
which provided for licensing and regulating nursing 
homes, and a third which made possible reciprocal 
support of dependents in cooperation with other states. 
A bill to open the welfare rolls provides for a list of 
welfare recipients to be filed quarterly with the clerk 
of the circuit court in each county. Maximums in 
both Old Age Assistance and Blind Assistance were 
raised and an increased amount for Child Welfare 
Services was granted, but the legislature refused to 
permit an increase in the maximums in Aid to De- 
pendent Children. Another law provides that all rec- 
ommendations and reports of child placing agencies 
or the State Welfare Board shall be served on the 
petitioner in adoption cases. 

Restrictions on the salaries of the director and 
assistant director of the state welfare department 
were removed, making it possible for the State Legis- 
lature to fix salaries for these positions. Appeal proce- 
dures were changed somewhat, as were the laws per- 
taining to procedure in fraud cases. Laws providing 
for liens and recovery were turned down by the Leg- 
islature, as was another proposal which would have 
made financially able adult children responsible for 
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the support of parents. 
ILLINoIs 


HE GENERAL Assembly of Illinois passed a number 
T of bills which affect the Department of Public Wel- 
fare. The most significant legislation provides for 
$8,589,180 for mental health research projects and the 
creation of a Youth Commission. With the establish- 
ment of the latter the Department will no longer 
have any responsibility for juvenile delinquents and 
all facilities and institutions for their treatment will 
be transferred to the Commission. 

The Mental Health Code has been amended to in- 
clude a provision for patients with absolute discharges 
as improved or unimproved to have their citizenship 
rights restored through the courts. Another amend- 
ment permits the newly established Youth Commis- 
sion to transfer delinquents to the Department's 
institutions for the mentally ill or the mentally de- 
ficient for periods not to exceed 90 days. As the pay 
plan for patients is involved in the Code, children 
who were not supported by their parents may not now 
be held responsible for payment of care for those par- 
ents when they are patients in the mental hospitals. 

The names of the Dixon State Hospital and the 
Lincoln State School and Colony have been changed 
to the Dixon State School and the Lincoln State 
School. Managing officers of the State hospitals have 
now been officially named superintendents and are 
empowered to act as trustees for money accruing to 
patients and to disburse funds for their benefit. Em- 
ployees of the Department may be appointed as con- 
servators for patients in the State mental hospitals 
when the value of the personal estate does not exceed 
$1,000.00. 

Veterans’ children up to the age of 17 years for boys 
and 18 years for girls may now be admitted to the 
Illinois Soldiers and Sailors Children’s School at Nor- 
mal. Children had to be under 14 years of age before. 
Wives of Korean veterans are now eligible for ad- 
mittance to the Soldiers and Sailors Home with their 
husbands, providing they meet other eligibility re- 
quirements. 

Several changes were also made that relate to the 
public assistance program. The name “Old Age Pen- 
sion” was changed to “Old Age Assistance” and 
changes were made in residence and property provi- 
sions. The maximum was increased in Old Age 
Assistance and also in Blind Assistance. The spouse 
and “person holding himself out to be a spouse” were 
added to the list of responsible relatives and fraud 
penalties were increased. 

Under a new law if the State’s Attorney fails to act 
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with respect to relatives of persons receiving public 
assistance, the Public Aid Commission may do so. 
Abandonment of a child under 14 was made a felony 
and both spouses were made liable for the amount 
of assistance provided dependent spouse and children. 
Standard setting legislation was passed for general 
hospitals and homes for the aged. 


MAssACHUSETTS 


HE NUMBER Of bills affecting public welfare in this 

State was small. The statute on confidential 
records was amended to permit disclosure to officers, 
boards, or committees of cities and towns having re- 
sponsibilities in relation to the preparation of annual 
budgets or authorization of assistance payments. 

A new division was set up in the Department of 
Administration with an advisory committee for the 
purpose of determining per diem costs and charges 
for care in hospitals, sanatoria and infirmaries, and 
certifying the rates which state agencies must pay for 
such care. 

Advance payment of Aid to Dependent Children 
assistance, which has been the uniform practice in 
this State, is now mandatory. In Disability Assistance, 
payment by boards of public welfare directly to ven- 
dors of medical care and not to the recipient receiving 
such care, was a requirement by law. An amendment 
to the law now makes election of payments to the 
vendor or to the recipient discretionary with local 


boards. 


MAINE 


HE LEGISLATIVE enactment reported as making the 
ioe important change in the welfare program 
in Maine was one increasing the maximums in Old 
Age Assistance and Aid to the Blind. This change 
was passed as an emergency measure and went into 
effect in March.. It makes possible a $5.00 increase 
where needed. For the second time the Legislature 
declined to establish the fourth category in public 
assistance. 

The present Advisory Council on Health and Wel- 
fare was expanded from seven to fifteen members, 
and it is hoped that this will make possible a more 
active public relations function on the part of this 
Council. A limited program on alcoholism was estab- 
lished. The amount which the State can pay for the 
burial of Old Age and Blind Assistance was increased 
from $100 to $125 and a relative responsibility clause 
was written into the hospital aid law. Provision was 
also made for the Department to change maximum 
grants in Old Age and Blind Assistance in accordance 
with the changes in the federal matching formula, 
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this action to be subject to the approval of the Goy. 
ernor and the Council. 


Missouri 


tMost 50 BILLs pertaining to welfare were intro 
troduced into this session of the Missouri General 
Assembly. Among those that passed were laws which 
increased payments to the blind and also the income 
which a blind assistance recipient may have and still 
be eligible. Another opened assistance payrolls to pub- 
lic inspection. Maximums were increased on total 
property which can be owned by assistance recipients 
and such a maximum was placed for the first time 
on Aid to Dependent Children families. The maxi- 
mum amount of cash and securities which an Old 
Age Assistance recipient may own was increased for 
those cases where married couples are living together, 
and a maximum was established for Aid to Dependent 
Children families. 

Laws on support of children born out of wedlock 
were tightened, and a new licensing law was passed 
for private hospitals and those public hospitals which 
are operated by a city or a county. Along with this, 
the law was changed to allow payments to persons 
living in certain licensed medical institutions. An- 
other law made it possible to pay a mother or other 
person caring for dependent children up to a maxi- 
mum of $30 a month. This will enable the State to 
claim federal financial participation in many cases 
where the State is now supplementing Aid to De- 
pendent Children grants with general relief funds. 
This bill also provided for payments to children be- 
tween the ages of 16 and 18 who are permanently and 
totally disabled. 


NEBRASKA 


IGHTEEN BILLS relating to public welfare passed the 
Lk Nebraska Legislature out of thirty-three which 
were introduced. Significant among these were in- 
creases in the maximums for Old Age Assistance and 
Blind Assistance and the establishment of a legal 
maximum in Aid to Dependent Children. Laws were 
passed discontinuing over-ceiling payments from the 
assistance fund and ordering the counties, rather than 
the state, to levy a tax sufficient to provide medical, 
surgical and hospital care for needy persons. Public 
access was granted to the lists of names and amounts 
of payments in assistance cases. Another law pre- 
cludes the gaining of legal settlement in a second 
county while an individual is receiving any form of 
assistance. This means there will be no transfers or 
suspension of payments in active cases because of loss 
of county legal settlement. 
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A law was passed relating to licensing for maternity 
homes and homes for aged or infirm, and another 
which prohibits the making of Old Age or Blind As- 
sistance payments to persons in institutions not subject 
to licensing. The $50 per month maximum boarding 
home payment for children was removed in cases 
where the child is physically or mentally handicapped. 
The Nebraska Maternity Home at Milford was abol- 
ished and a reorganization law established State and 
county public welfare agencies. This law seeks to 
clarify the legal position and responsibilities of State 
and county departments of public welfare and of the 
State Board of Control. A Legislative Council was 
directed to make two studies of interest to the Wel- 
fare Department; one of the medical, social and econ- 
omic problems pertaining to the aged and mentally ill, 
and another of the Nebraska Old Age Assistance laws, 
with particular emphasis on relative responsibility. 


New HampsHIreE 


HIRTEEN BILLS, in addition to the appropriation bills 
date to welfare, were introduced in the 1953 
legislative session. Of these, only one amended signifi- 
cantly the public welfare law itself, prohibiting the 
granting of assistance to anyone who has refused avail- 
able employment. Another bill which affects the ad- 
ministration of public assistance provides for retention 
of original settlement by persons who enter nursing 
and convalescent homes. 

Legislation relating to child welfare activities in- 
cluded amendments to the adoption and guardian- 
ship laws; an amendment to the Foster Home Licens- 
ing Act allowing unrelated persons to board children 
without a license for a period not in excess of thirty 
days; and an extension of the appropriation for con- 
struction of a children’s study home. Provisions for 
the support of children in divorce cases were strength- 
ened and the Uniform Reciprocal Support Act was 
revised. 

A bill to provide for licensure of adult boarding 
homes by the Department of Public Welfare was 
killed as well as another bill defining life insurance 
limits for Old Age Assistance recipients and restrict- 
ing the department’s claims on life insurance of re- 
cipients. An attempt by local political subdivisions 
to duplicate in their administration of direct relief the 
public assistance lien provisions also failed. 


Nortu Caro.ina 


HE GENERAL AssemBLY of North Carolina passed 
Tiegistation affecting public welfare in the fields of 
child welfare, public assistance, and administration. In 
child welfare, four amendments to the adoption law 
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were enacted. They strengthen and make more effec- 
tive the present law. 

In public assistance the Assembly passed a law pro- 
viding that the names, addresses, and amounts of 
monthly grants of all persons receiving public asssist- 
ance be filed in the county auditor’s office twice each 
year in January and July. The bill specifically ex- 
cluded names of children, providing that in Aid to 
Dependent Children cases the name of the responsible 
adult only shall be filed. Adoption cases and boarding 
home cases are protected and the usual restrictions as 
to use were provided. 

Several bills were passed for the purpose of strength- 
ening the administration of public welfare in North 
Carolina. One provides that the county boards may 
delegate increased responsibility for public assistance 
applications to the superintendent of public welfare 
between monthly board meetings. Another measure 
permits a special tax levy to provide county funds for 
the steadily increasing program of Aid to the Perman- 
ently and Totally Disabled. 

Through another law the State Board of Public 
Welfare is permitted to receive reimbursements from 
the Federal government for any certification services 
that its agencies may render under the Social Security 
Act. 

Actions not in the field of public welfare, though 
affecting it through related agencies were: establish- 
ment of a three-member Board of Paroles, replacing 
a single Commissioner of Paroles, and provisions for 
the appointment of a commission by the Governor 
to study the juvenile courts and juvenile correctional 
institutions. 


Nort Dakota 


| en Nort Dakota State Legislature modified its law 
on confidentiality of records to allow any elected 
public official to inspect the records subject to a proper 
certification process and with the safeguards as enun- 
ciated in the Jenner amendment. Aid to Dependent 
Children and foster home cases were expressly ex- 
empted from this scrutiny. Another law relating to 
adoptions provided that a parent who has not sup- 
ported his child for five years will be estopped from 
obstructing subsequent adoption by refusing to give 
consent. Furthermore, another provision clarified the 
method of giving consent in any state or foreign 
country, or by a person in the armed forces. 

As to property provisions in public assistance, it 
was provided that the statute of limitations will not 
run in connection with claims of the State Welfare 
Board against an estate of a deceased former recipient 
of assistance. Also in this area, the North Dakota in- 
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surance law gave permission to fraternal benefit so- 
cieties to agree to an assignment of a policy to the 
State Welfare Board in connection with public as- 
sistance. 


OHIO 


ELFARE MATTERS received considerable attention 
Wis the Ohio legislative session. Among the bills 
to pass was one creating outside the Welfare Depart- 
ment a new Department of Mental Hygiene and Cor- 
rection to have supervision over all mental health hos- 
pitals and penal and correctional institutions. Another 
law includes day care centers which care for children 
four hours or more per day and any individual who 
cares for children four hours or more per day for two 
or more consecutive weeks under control of the Divi- 
sion of Social Administration. Benefits of Aid to the 
Blind were raised as much as $5.00 per month and 
maximums in Aid to the Aged were increased $5.00. 
On the other hand residence requirements for poor 
relief were stiffened. The usual limited access was 
granted to public assistance records. 

Authority was given to the county commissioners to 
revoke the power of a county department of welfare to 
perform the duties of a county child welfare board and 
to establish a five-member county child welfare board. 
The executive secretary of the child welfare board was 
given powers similar to those of the juvenile court in 
authorizing medical, dental and surgical care of wards 
entrusted to the board. 

Persons thought to be mentally ill can now be placed 
in a receiving hospital prior to the hearing before the 
probate judge, and special provisions were enacted 
for the care of patients 70 years of age and over. 


OKLAHOMA 


ELFARE WAS not a particularly controversial issue 
Win the 1953 session of the Oklahoma Legisla- 
ture. Included in the apportionment bill for the De- 
partment was the provision that when funds were in- 
adequate to provide the full budgetary requirements 
of the recipient, he would be allowed to earn the dif- 
ference between his requirements and the grant, with- 
out affecting the grant. Another bill enacted by the 
Legislature was the opening of the rolls to public in- 
spection in the county offices of the local departments 
of public welfare. 

The Legislature also enacted a law which set stand- 
ards for rest and boarding homes for the aged and 
placed the responsibility for inspection of these homes 
with the State Department of Health. A requirement 
was established that in cases where incapacity is the 
point of eligibility in Aid to Dependent Children cases, 


referral is to be made to the Vocational Rehabilitation 
Division. If the incapacitated parent refuses examina- 
tion or treatment recommended by Vocational Re. 
habilitation, the Department of Public Welfare is to 
remove the children from the rolls, unless undue hard- 
ship would result on the children from such removal. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


N PennsyLvania the new category, Aid to Disabled, 
| was written into the law specifically, whereas, up 
to this time this category has been based on the gen- 
eral assistance provisions of the Public Assistance Law. 
Penalties for misrepresentation were raised. Restitu- 
tion cases involving $300.00 or less may now be pros- 
ecuted before the minor judiciary, a simpler procedure. 
Assistance records were opened with the usual restric- 
tions. 

Other legislation amended the Unemployment Com- 
pensation Law by providing “that upon receipt of no- 
tification the Department (of Labor & Industry) shall 
forward to the Department of Public Assistance bene- 
fit checks equal to the amount of the public assistance 
paid to an individual for necessaries furnished such 
individual or his spouse or dependents during the 
time when such individual was unemployed.” 


Under new legislation the Department of Welfare | 


is designated as the State agency responsible for setting 
up and maintaining standards of all institutions. 
Another act consists of amendments agreed upon by 
the Uniform Law Commissioners and is designated 
to make the inter-state support legislation more work- 
able. Along with this, additional legislation was passed 


known as the Pennsylvania Civil Procedural Support 


Law which set up domestic relations divisions in 


county courts and a procedure for enforcing inter- | 


and intra-county support. 
SouTH CaroLiNna 


om Carouina did not enact any legislation relat- 
ing to its public welfare program other than its 
usual appropriation measures. 


TEXas 


ELFARE WAS NOT considered to be one of the major 
Wine in the regular session of the Texas Legis- 
lature in 1953; however, several significant welfare 
bills were passed. A Senate Joint Resolution proposed 
a constitutional amendment raising the ceiling on 
the expenditure of State funds from $35,000,000 to 
$42,000,000 per year for public assistance (Old Age 
Assistance, Aid to Blind, and Aid to Dependent Chil- 
dren). This amendment will be voted on at the Gen- 
eral Election in 1954. 
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Available for the first time — 


COST ANALYSIS METHOD 


A MANUAL OF INSTRUCTIONS 
by 
John G. Hill and Ralph Ormsby 





Complete description of the pilot cost study 
method developed by Family Service of Phila- 
delphia, applicable to any casework agency. 
Administrative guides, forms, time study method, 
computation and tabulation instructions. 


Approx. 100 pages 
Price $2.00 


Order directly from: 


FAMILY SERVICE OF PHILADELPHIA 
311 South Juniper Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

















A House Joint Resolution proposed a constitutional 
amendment permitting Old-Age and Survivors In- 
surance coverage to proprietary employees of counties, 
municipalities, and other political subdivisions of 
the State and is to be voted on at the General Election 
in 1954. A new law provided for the extension of 
OASI coverage to employees of other political sub- 
divisions as well as employees of counties and munic- 
ipalities. (The State Department of Public Welfare 
acts as the official State Agency through which is ex- 
tended OASI to employees of counties, municipalities 
and other political subdivisions.) 


Another law clarified provisions pertaining to the 
charging of fees by child-placing agencies in connec- 
tion with the placing of children for adoption. 

Also enacted was a law providing that the State 
Department of Public Welfare shall distribute com- 
modities to the various schools, departments, and 
agencies who are eligible to receive them. A standard 
setting authority for the licensing of institutions was 
set up to be administered by the State Department of 
Health. The uniform law for the enforcement of sup- 
port of dependents was amended and the State De- 
partment of Public Welfare was designated as the in- 
formational agency. 
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The Public Welfare Act was amended to provide 
that the Executive Director may endorse the warrant 
for the month in which the recipient died so that the 
proceeds may be made available to the eligible claim- 
ant. A 40-hour work week was established for all 
State employees. Only one proposal of significance 
failed to pass, this being a house joint resolution pro- 
posing a constitutional amendment authorizing the 
Legislature to establish Assistance to the Permanently 
and Totally Disabled. 


VERMONT 


ELFARE WAS NOT an important issue in the 1953 
W Vermont Legislature. The Old Age Assistance 
maximum was increased from $50 to $55 a month. 
Aid to the Totally and Permanently Disabled was in- 
creased in the same manner and eligibility require- 
ments considerably liberalized. There was authoriza- 
tion for the use of State funds for educational leave. 


The state law for support of dependents was amended 
giving the Commissioner of Social Welfare the same 
authority to require support of dependent children 
by parents and the support of dependent parents by 
children (if of sufficient ability) as heretofore given 
to local overseers of the poor. The Uniform Recipro- 
cal Enforcement of Support Act was enacted. An at- 
tempt to require the State to assume responsibility for 
the hospitalization cost of public assistance cases and 
other indigent persons failed of passage. 


Responsibility for the education of deaf, mute and 
blind children was transferred from the jurisdiction 
of the Department of Social Welfare to the Depart- 
ment of Education and the law was liberalized to in- 
clude other groups of handicapped children. 


West VIRGINIA 


HE West Vircrnta Legislature, in its 1953 session, 
j peste: the Uniform Reciprocal Support Act and 
revised the public welfare law to conform to provisions 
of the Social Security Act. Among the significant 
bills which failed to pass were the following: a bill 
to open public assistance rolls to public inspection, 
and a bill to eliminate real and personal property ex- 
emptions in the lien provisions of the public welfare 
law governing Old Age Assistance. 


OMISSION 


We regret that through an error the Financial 
Statement printed in the July issue failed to include 
the fact that the Child Welfare Project is being 
financed through a grant from the Field Foundation. 
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following fields: 


1. Low cost family feeding 


2. Feeding the aged—as an individual and 
in groups 


3. Feeding in nursery schools and day 
care centers 


Free PUBLICATIONS USEFUL IN SOCIAL WELFARE PROGRAMS 


The Evaporated Milk Association has developed at the request of and in cooperation with 
various welfare organizations booklets, leaflets and visual aids to help social workers and 
others whose responsibilities are concerned with nutrition education, dietary recommenda- 
tions and food budgets. Materials have been prepared to meet specific needs and cover the 


These publications are available free. For copies of publications which would be of serv- 
ice to you in your social welfare program, fill out and return the coupon: 


4. Infant feeding and child care 
5. Prenatal diet 


6. Health education units for classroom 
teaching 








NuTRITION Service, EvAPoRATED MILK ASSOCIATION, 
228 North La Salle Street, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Please send me free publications Nos.: 
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for use in my social welfare program. 
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SPRINGER 


(Continued from page 114) 

looked on these chores of writing and speaking as 
tributes to the “girls and boys who ride the dirt roads 
and climb the tumble-down stairs” that others might 
live more fully and, incidentally, on not so empty 
a stomach. She said on many occasions, “The direc- 
tives from Washington travel a long and tortuous 
course before they get down to the home visitor who 
must cope with old man Jones and widow Smith.” 
She was a friendly critic when she said, “By the time 
they (the directives) get there they are so burdened 
with procedures, so encrusted with interpretations 
that only the sturdiest social imagination can relate 
them to the people sitting on the benches out in the 
waiting room.” Again she said, “These people are 
statistical specks, holes in a punch card. But to the 
home visitor, they are living, breathing human beings 
to whom she must in some way apply those proce- 
dures which seem ‘a fur way off’.” She also re- 
minded us that too often these hard working girls 
and men who traveled the cobblestones, the streets, 
and the dirt roads had to come back in the evening 
to inadequate offices, usually in dirty, crowded rooms 
of court house basements. 


All of these things were most important in stim- 
ulating better administrative procedures that were 
more easily understood and interpreted, offices with 
clean and tidy waiting rooms, and a desk with a 


window facing both sunlight and rain. Life became 
happier for these social workers. Their lot seemed 
more noble and their efforts more responsive to the 
needs of people because of what Gertrude Springer 


said and did on their behalf. 


In 1951 the Board of Directors of the American 
Welfare Association presented Gertrude 
Springer with the W. S. Terry, Jr. Award “as testi- 
mony of its esteem and respect in recognition of her 
unique achievement as a penetrating reporter of the 
American social scene, and her special contributions 
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in the field of public welfare.” 


Inscribed in the memories and on the hearts of a 
great many formerly young social workers as they 
go into their older years are those kindly words of 
Gertrude Springer when as “Miss Bailey” she said, 
“These are the people who carry the message and the 
help from all the people of the United States to their 
fellow citizens who are sick in body and in mind 
and who need medicine, food, affection, and a kind 


word.” 
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Patients Are People, by Minna Field. With a fore- 
word by E. M. Bluestone, M.D. Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, New York, 1953. 244 pp. $3.75. 


The case material presented and the concepts formu- 
lated in Patients Are People are based on Mrs. Field’s 
experiences in a large voluntary general hospital de- 


» voted to the care and treatment of patients with pro- 


longed illness. The concepts and philosophy can, 
however, be translated and used by personnel in other 
medical settings as well as by public welfare people 
who are concerned with ill persons in the agency’s 
caseloads. 


A major theme is that patients are people, each is 
an individual with his likes, his dislikes, his own per- 
sonality, an individual who reacts in terms of his life’s 
experences, a person with all the basic rights entitled 
to all people. Patients are people—not cases of arthritis, 
amputees, or tuberculars, but persons. This is em- 
phasized over and over again throughout the book 
and stresses the changing concept of treating the 
whole individual not just the illness. 


The ravages of illness, the meaning of hospitaliza- 
tion, and post-hospital adjustment are discussed 
around the major theme. And the patient’s family is 
not forgotten in the discussion: they too are people. 


In the final chapter, entitled A Long Range View, 
Mrs. Field shows there is increased recognition of 
prolonged illness and she shows some of the methods 
of attacking the problem. The need for early detec- 
tion, the hospital of the future, expansion of home 
care programs, improving convalescent facilities, and 
more consideration given to rehabilitation and social 
service in the total medical care program are discussed. 
This chapter particularly should be of interest to hos- 
pital administrators, boards and the community at 
large. 


Patients Are People is a book to be read by all per- 
sons interested in public welfare since the care of the 
ill cuts across all public welfare programs. 


Eleanor M. Hack 
Director of Admissions and 
Assistant to the Medical Director 


Indiana University Medical Center 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


Guide to the Operation of Group Day Care Programs. 
Child Welfare League of America, New York, in 
cooperation with United Community Defense Serv- 
ices, 1953. 70 pp. $1.00. 

This booklet was written in response to “some of 
the questions that have been pouring in to the Child 
Welfare League office during recent years.” The fore- 
word states that there has been an increase in the 
need for day care of children in recent years and 
likewise an “increase in the earnest desire of those 
who serve these children to provide more than cus- 
todial care, to provide a constructive and healthy ex- 
perience so that children may be helped toward 
eventual, strong, healthy, participating citizenship.” 
The National Day Care Committee and the staff of 
the Child Welfare League who helped to prepare this 
Guide have done a superb job in setting forth answers 
to this desire in interesting and concise material which 
is contained in a mere seventy pages. 

Day care is defined as a service to children who 
need day-time care away from their own homes. In 
order for the community to meet the needs of chil- 
dren and their parents, two forms of day care service 
should be available: Foster family day care and group 
day care. Foster family day care should be available 
for children under three years of age and for some 
children from three to twelve years of age. The goal 
of day care service is to help parents retain and carry 
out their full parental rights and responsibilities. In 
order to provide an environment which meets the 
needs of these children, a qualified staff is required, 
representing the professional fields of education, social 
welfare, and health. 

The Guide deals with group day care programs for 
children from three to twelve years of age under the 
following headings: 

The Operating Body 

The Executive Director and Administration 

Plant and Equipment 

Educational Staff and Program 

Health Staff and Program 

Casework Staff and Program 

Standard Furnishings, Equipment and Supplies 
for the Various Age Groups 

Selected Bibliography 

The chapters on the Operating Body and the Ex- 
ecutive Director and Administration present an ex- 
cellent description of functions of board and executive 
which might be applied to other operating agencies. 
The remaining chapters refer explicitly to the services 
of a day care center, as they describe in practical 
terms not only the plant and equipment needs, but 
also the services rendered by the educational, health, 
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and casework staffs. 
The Guide provides good reading as well as excel- 
lent manual material for the operation of a day care 


center. 
Edith Stander 
Division Supervisor 
Division of Child Welfare 
Department of Public Welfare 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Effective Use of Older Workers, by Elizabeth Llewel- 
lyn Breckinridge. Wilcox & Follett Co., 1255 S. 
Wabash, Chicago 5, Illinois, 1953. 224 pp. $4.00. 
Here is a book which will do much to stimulate 

thinking in the effective use of older workers. It is 

addressed to executives in industry, personnel and 
industrial relations directors, economists, social sci- 
entists, employment counselors, and gerontologists, 
and covers such problems as hiring, retiring, transfer, 
and health maintenance of older workers in industry. 

The substance of the book is based on a national 

survey, sponsored by the University of Chicago’s 

Committee on Human Development, and directed 

by the author. Unusual practices and attitudes which 

make for flexibility in employment and retirement 
are reported, as revealed by reports and communica- 
tions from 90 corporations in the U. S., including 

Inland Steel, Carson Pirie Scott and Company, Cleve- 

land Twist Drill Company, Prudential Insurance 

Company, Standard Oil of New Jersey, and General 

Motors. 

Population trends indicate larger and larger numbers 
of older persons who will represent a larger and larger 
proportion of the total population. This increasingly 
large group is seen by some as a potential political 
bloc whose influence and demands may become a 
threat to the national economy unless aggressive ac- 
tion is taken to maintain the greatest degree of pro- 
ductivity among its members. Income and health 
maintenance of this group, therefore, becomes of 
special importance. By sheer weight of numbers, then, 
the older group’s inadequacy of income, provision 
for health, and morale may motivate society in this 
area where the simple equity of the older individual, 
as such, has been of little concern. 

Apparently industry finds some conflict here be- 
tween a motivation to obtain and retain the most 
productive work force possible, on the one hand, and 
the “social welfare” on the other. Regardless of 
motivation, the fact that industry is obviously recog- 
nizing and accepting a challenge to social ingenuity 
leads one to the hope that real progress will be made. 

The author shows evidence that American industry 
is approaching the problems of the older worker with 
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much the same zeal with which it has so successfull 
attacked the problem of production of goods and 
services. Plentiful quotations and examples of curren: 
practices are found throughout the book. Interpreta 
tion and explanation are full and fair with regard tw 
variations in attitudes and practices. 





How far and in what directions management can 
or should go in accepting a responsible concern for 
the older worker is not answered—nor can it be an. 
swered. The author has posed many thought pro 
voking questions, and probed many areas of funda 
mental importance. The material is presented in a 
style which is bound to stimulate creative and pro 
gressive thinking and by so doing set us well on the 
road to solving this ever-increasing problem. 


Carl K. Schmidt, Jr. 

Commission on Financing of 
Hospital Care 

Chicago, Illinois 








Other Publications 


A Bibliography on Earning Opportunities for the 
Mature Workers. Prepared by the Division of 
Gerontology for the Sixth Annual Conference on 
Aging. University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich- 
igan. July 1953. 15 pages. 

Analyzing and Predicting Juvenile Delinquency with 
MMPI. Edited by Starke R. Hathaway and Elio 
D. Monachesi. University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis 14, Minnesota. July 15, 1953. $3.50. 
153 pages. 

Doing Something for the Disabled. Public Affairs 
Pamphlet No. 197. Mary E. Switzer and Howard 
A. Rusk. Public Affairs Pamphlets, 22 East 38th 
Street, New York 16, New York. 1953. 25c. 28 pages. 

Education for Social Work. 1953 Proceedings—An- 
nual Program Meeting. St. Louis, Missouri. Coun- 
cil on Social Work Education, One Park Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. January 21-24, 1953. 
$3.00. 105 pages. 

People Are Asking. The use of flip charts in telling 
the public welfare story. New York State Associa- 
tion of Councils and Chests, 105 East 22nd Street, 
New York 10, New York. May 1953. 25c. 20 pages. 

Proceedings of the Workshop on Public Welfare Ad- 
ministration. Charlottesville, Virginia. August 


18-21, 1952. State Department of Welfare and In- 
stitutions and the University of Virginia cooperat- 
ing. Bureau of Public Administration, University 
of Virginia, 29 Rotunda, Charlottesville, Virginia. 
92 pages. 
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Standards of Care for Older People in Institutions. 
Section II. Methods of Establishing and Maintain- 
ing Standards in Homes for the Aged and Nursing 
Homes. National Committee on Aging of the 
National Social Welfare Assembly, 345 East 36th 
Street, New York 17, New York. Single copy— 
$1.00, 5 to 25 copies—75c. 112 pages. This volume 
completed the project of the Committee on Stand- 
ards for Sheltered Care (see Public Welfare, July 
1953, for listing of Section I). The second section 
will be useful to state and local standard-setting 
agencies, outlining as it does the many responsi- 
bilities of such agencies. The appendix lists all state 
authorities for standard-setting and accreditation of 
institutions. 


Techniques of Student and Staff Supervision. A series 
of reprints from Social Casework. Family Service 
Association of America, 192 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 16, New York. 1950-1953. $1.00. 80 pages. 


Training and Research in State Mental Health Pro- 
grams. A Report to the Governors’ Conference. 
The Council of State Governments, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. 1953. $5.00. 376 pages. 
This report is the result of a request by the Gover- 
nors’ Conference that the Council undertake a study 
with respect to ways in which the states might work 
toward prevention and cure of mental illness. The 
results of the study, in which all state mental health 
departments and agencies cooperated, indicate that 
adequate training and sustained research are prime 
essentials if headway is to be made in this important 
field. The report suggests means whereby state 
mental health systems may increase the quality and 
extent of training and research. 


A MAJOR RESPONSIBILITY 


(Continued from page 130) 


munity. Because of the growing emphasis upon pre- 
vention and rehabilitation it is essential that attention 
be given to broadening services so that not only finan- 
cial needs but also related needs of individuals and 
families may be appropriately dealt with. Among 
those now offered are specialized services for children, 
services to meet the particular needs of older people, 
and a wide range of medical care. 

Provision of such services, however, requires a sufh- 
cient number of personnel and personnel who have 
special training in the social work and public adminis- 
tration fields. Agency after agency has found that it 
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is good business to employ adequate personnel in 
terms both of numbers and of qualifications. As we 
do a better job of helping people to help themselves 
and as we reduce the length of time that those fam- 
ilies which are capable of returning to self-support 
need assistance, we are saving not only dollars but also 
making a constructive contribution to human well- 
being. 

Public welfare today in each of our states should 
represent a constructive balance among the three levels 
of government, county, state, and Federal, a balance 
that is not dependent upon proportionate financial re- 
sponsibility alone, although that enters the picture, 
a balance that actually provides for varying degrees 
of responsibility. 

In whatever way the administrative structure is set 
up, attention needs to be given to the proper role and 
share of each level of government with continuing at- 
tention to the fact that the welfare needs of people 
must be met where people are. In the last analysis this 
means that regardless of the administrative structure 
these needs must be met at the level of government 
which you represent, in the counties, large and small, 
throughout our Nation. 


APWA TO PUBLISH BOOK ON WELFARE 
SERVICES TO THE AGING 


In this period when we are becoming more and 
more aware of the increasing size of the aging popu- 
lation and when public welfare programs are under 
wide reconsideration, it is very timely that a new pub- 
lication describing the place of public welfare services 
in relation to the aging should be released. The new 
publication, a special project of the Committee on 
Aging, is being written by Elizabeth Wickenden. 
It is based upon a nationwide inquiry concerning the 
kinds of services being rendered to aging people by 
public welfare agencies. The replies vary greatly from 
agencies recognizing only financial needs to those 
endeavoring to assist people in meeting the many and 
varied social problems which accompany aging in this 
complicated period. 

The book begins with a careful analysis of the needs 
of older people in our time and moves into a dis- 
cussion of the general role of the public welfare 
agency in meeting these needs. Miss Wickenden 
does not overlook the need for income and the impor- 
tant contribution public welfare makes toward meet- 
ing it. Emphasized, too, is public welfare’s less well 
understood role in meeting social service needs and 
for providing opportunities for creative activity for 
older people. She concludes with a discussion of the 
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necessity for adjusting social institutions to an aging 
population and with a recognition of the real values 
of the later years. 

The book promises to make an important contribu- 
tion to the thinking of public welfare people in this 
period. It is made possible through a grant of the 
Doris Duke Foundation for APWA activities in the 
field of the aging. 


SUPPORT APWA 


The American Public Welfare Association is play- 
ing an increasingly important role as the national 
spokesman for public welfare. In order to function 
effectively and adequately APWA must have the 
support of all persons interested in public welfare. 
You can give this support by becoming an individual 
member. Those who can are urged to give further 
support through supporting or sustaining member- 
ship. 

An application form is provided below for your 
convenience. If you are already a member, will you 
please pass the form along to a nonmember? 


American Public Welfare Association 
1313 East 60th Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


Please enroll me as an individual member of the 
American Public Welfare Association under the 
following classification: 























Regular $ 6.00 
nS $10.00 
SI -casioserniticsnoninninivetinst $25.00 
Name: 
(Mr.) (Mrs.) (Miss) 
Mailing Address: 
Please check: —_ Office or __. Home 
(City) (Zone) (State) 


Agency and Position: 








——_— Check enclosed 
——_— Please mail bill 


Please send me information concerning the addi- 
tional services available through agency membership. 





PUBLIC WELFARE 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 








STATE DIRECTOR OF PUBLIC WELFARE FOR/| 
DELAWARE—Experienced in welfare administration 
and suily —— to maintain high standards in fields 
of Ch elfare and Public Assistance. Must have 
demonstrated ability to obtain cooperation from staff, 
communities, and county, state, and federal govern- 
ments. Address M. R. Budd, Member, Board of Public 
be ent 920 Delaware Trust Building, Wilmington, 
elaware. 








KANSAS FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


New positions throughout state due to staff expansion. 
One year graduate training and 4 years professional 
social work experience required. 





STARTING SALARY $358 


Write Personnel Division Kansas Dept. of Social Wel- 
fare, 801 Harrison St., Topeka, Kansas. 








CASE SUPERVISOR 


Experienced, professional Case Worker to supervise in 
Public Agency. Graduate training in School of Social 
Work required, plus three years professional experi- 
ence in welfare service. Good opportunity for advance- 
ment. Beginning salar $4013. saprly to Director, 
Department of Public elfare, St. Paul Place, 
Baltimore 2, Md. 








OPPORTUNITY for experienced 
worker for community organization in rural area 
under expanding public welfare program. Salary 
$3720-$4440. Also beginning child welfare worker 
in Reno office, salary $3360-$4080. Can ap oint up 
to maximum salary depending on qualifications. 
One year graduate training in accredited school 
of social work basic requirement for both posi- 
tions. Write Nevada State Welfare Department, 
Box 1331, Reno, Nevada. 


child welfare 








PUBLIC ASSISTANCE DISTRICT SUPERVISOR, 
Las Vegas. Supervise public assistance staff, carry 
small caseload, manage local office and public rela- 
tions. Must have one year graduate social work 
training and three years social work experience. 
Salary, $3840-$4560. Appointment may be above 
minimum. Semi-annual increases. Write Nevada 
State Welfare Department, Box 1331, Reno, 
Nevada. 











CHANGES IN REGIONAL CONFERENCE 
DATES 

Two of the regional conference dates announced 

on the last page of the July issue of Public Welfare 

have been changed. 


The three Spring conferences will meet as follows: 


Southwest—Hotels Youree and Captain Shreve, 
Shreveport, Louisiana ... . April 1-2 
Mountain States—Cornhusker Hotel, 
Lincoln, Nebraska . . . . April 25-28 
Central States—Pantlind Hotel, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan . . . June 14-16 
We would suggest you make your reservation now. 
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